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18-, 20-, 23-foot boats at same proportionate price. All launches and rowboats non- 
construction. ATSOLUTELY 

making them NON-SINKABLE. 

launches are fitted with Detroit two-cycle REVERS- 


leakable because ade with our patent lock seamed 
SAFE, All box fitt with air-tight compartments, 

\ll boats tested before shipment and thoroughly guaranteed. The 
IBLE FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEED engire, which is so SIMPLE ; 
A child can run it. Econom ‘cal in operation. 


1 child can run it—starts without cranking—has 


only THREE moving parts. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOATS NEED NO BOAT HOUSE—Cannot Check, Crack, Dry Out, Nor Rot 
receivel. BOWBOATS $20 and up. Al! 


\lways re ady for use and always dry. Orders filled diy they are 
vboats complete with oars and locks and made with same patent construction as launches—all fitted with air- 


tight compartments. 
Write for testimonials and FREE catalog. Send for 
Do NOT delay. Buying a Michigan Steel Boat means a vacation every day. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT COMPANY 1325 Jefferson Avenue 


t TODAY. Boats shipped to every part of the world. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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Push-Button Control 4 


Gives you a high speed, trolling speed, & 
neutral, slow reverse and fast reverse. All adjust- 
ments accomplished by simply pressing a button while motor runs at 
normal speed. Pressing another button stops motor. Action is 
absolutely mechanical and positive. No springs or automatic devices. 


Has Enclosed Waterproof Magneto 


of the high tension type, embodied inside the fly- wheel. Gives a 
good, hot spark down to practically the last revolution. 


Other Caille Features 


We embody the Caille Silencer. Water-tight gear housing. Dual ignition if 
AL desired. Double seamed fuel tank. Reinforced bracket and stern adjustment. 

so Non-kinking water tube. Heavy rubber steering handle. These and many 
Build other features fully described in our 1915 Literature, mailed on request. 


Marine Dealers Wanted 
Motors from THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 


2 to 30 H P 1532 Caille St., Detroit, Michigan 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


CYRUS THOMPSON 


To the sportsman who loves the pur- 
suit of big game and the fascination 
of the wilderness, with its dense for- 
ests, its rivers, lakes and brooks, its 
remoteness from the busy cities crowd- 
‘ ed with humanity and pulsating with 
industry, a trip to New Brunswick, 
Canada, surely possesses charms and 
attractions that are hard to resist. 

Seven seasons my son, William A. 
Thompson, and I have passed in Can- 
ada, six in New Brunswick and one in 
Quebec, in the pursuit of that magnifi- 
eent game animal—the moose—and 
with each succeeding year a deeper and 
keener interest possesses us to once 
more get into the recesses of the forest, 
away from civilization, and from the 
daily grind of office work, and allow 
the tired brain to relax and build up 
muscle by hard work in the pursuit of 
game and breathing the pure ozone 
laden with the aroma of spruce and 
balsam, and at night to rest the weary 
limbs in repose upon the evergreen 
boughs, that serve as a mattress in 
some tent or log cabin. 

In 1914, as customary with us, we 
commenced to plan and arrange for 
our hunt months before the time to 
start. We decided to try again where 
we had hunted for and secured our 


first moose, one each, in the falls of 
1903 and 1904. Those years we had 
for our guides Daniel Munn and Ar- 
chie Munn of Boiestown, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, men who were adepts in 
guiding and who in every way were 
satisfactory to us. 

I wrote to Daniel, who looked after 
the correspondence, and received a cor- 
dial letter from him asking us to come, 
and saying he remembered the pleas- 
ant and successful hunts we had had 
some ten years before and promising 
to take good care of us, and do their 
best to insure us success as well as a 
pleasant outing in his camp on the 
Dungarvon. 

Rifles were examined, trunks packed 
and arrangements were completed to 
leave home on September 19, 1914. As 
in previous years, we secured our 
transportation over the Wabash to De- 
troit, thence the Canadian Pacific te 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, which 
roads we had found so satisfactory in 
the past and which maintained their 
reputation on this trip. These routes 
pass through Detroit, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Northern Maine, back into Can- 
ada at McAdam Junction and on to 
Fredericton, the capital of the prov- 


inee of New Brunswick, an interesting 
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city of possibly 10,000 inhabitants. 

Will’s wife, Onde, was to accompany 
us, not so much in anticipation of 
shooting a moose as to see the country, 
have an outing and learn a little of 
moose hunting at close range, since 
she had heard Will and me talk so 
much about it at different times and 
from various points of view. 

The weather was warm, the country 
interesting and there was a slight 
change in the coloring of the foliage 
of the various species of trees — oak, 
maple, birch, ete.—at least enough to 
indicate that Nature was preparing 
the bright coloring for the leaves that 
soon must change, as frost might be 
expected at any time, especially on the 
Canadian portion of our route. 

From Fredericton we had some three 
hours further by rail to Boiestown, N. 
B., where we arrived Monday night 
about 8 o’clock, where we were met by 
Mr. Albert Holt, who took us and our 
baggage, rifles, ete., some seven miles 
out into the country to his home, where 
we were to leave our trunks and trav- 
eling clothes and don the garb of hunt- 
ers. Mr. and Mrs. Holt were no strang- 
ers to Will and me, since they had 
eared for us on two previous trips nine 
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and ten years before, and the buck- 
wheat cakes Mrs. Holt had set before 
us on former occasions (the pleasant 
memory which lingered with us still) 
were furnished again on this trip. We 
arrived there at about 10 o’clock at 
night, but soon retired, since the next 
day, Tuesday, we were to start for the 
hunting grounds, some twenty-five 
miles distant. We arose early the next 
morning, and after a good breakfast 
we started for the camp, Onde riding 
a saddle horse, a two-horse wagon con- 
veying our provisions, bedding, etce., 
and the rest of us walking—ourselves, 
the guides, cook, drivers, in all making 
a party of eight. ~- 

The day was bright, and we were 
full of hope and with bright expecta- 
tions for the three weeks’ hunt which 
was just commencing. After having 
covered some eight miles, we stopped 
to feed the horses, to ‘‘bile the kettle’’ 
(make tea) and to rest ourselves and 
get ready for the twelve miles that we 
must cover in the afternoon. In the 


afternoon we continued our journey: 
the weather had grown very warm, 
and Will and I with our heavy hunting 
coats on and carrying our guns, per- 
spired freely, but we gradually cov- 
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CAMP ON THE DUNGARVON RIVER 


ered the distance and really did not 
realize the long walk we were having, 
since the lure of the game — moose, 
deer, trout, partridges, ete— was con- 
stantly before us, and at every turn in 
the trail there would be new scenes to 
interest, and every mile we traveled 
brought us nearer to our home in the 
wilderness. At the end of twenty 
miles we stopped for the first night at 
an old camp. 

The next morning we were up and 
had reasonably early breakfast and 
started for our permanent camp some 
six miles beyond which we reached by 
noon. It was on the Dungarvon, a 
stream some sixty to seventy feet 
across from bank to bank when full, 
but now the waters were confined to 
a meandering channel not over thirty 
feet wide, which could easily be waded 
at some points by stepping from stone 
to stone and not getting over one’s 
shoe tops. The camp (or cabin) was 
about 18x 20 feet and had a combined 
heating and cooking stove, which kept 
us comfortable when the weather later 
grew cold. 

Will and Onde had a tent some fifty 
feet distant where they slept, but the 
rest of us slept in the camp and all ate 
there and were very comfortable. The 
camp proper was not a model of any 
particular design, and was not noted 
for any architectural beauty, but with 
the smoke curling up over it of a morn- 
ing, made a picture long to be remem- 


bered, and the light from the little 
window always looked good to us of 
an evening when we would return 
from our day’s hunt, usually about 
dusk, sometimes after dark, tired and 
hungry. 

Soon after our arrival the first day 
we had dinner and the wagon and sad- 
dle horse returned to the settlement; 
we sent home a few postal cards and 
left instructions for them to return for 
us at the end of seventeen days. Here 
we were, the two guides, the cook and 
ourselves, where we were to remain 
eighteen days, and during that time 
Wwe saw no one else and never heard 
the report of a rifle save our own, and 
not many of them. 

The next day Daniel and I went to 
the deadwater of the Dungarvon and 
poled up it nearly a mile on a raft and 
saw a moose calf that came to within 
thirty feet of us; later we saw two 
deer, but did not get a shot at them. 
Daniel and I would go out each day in 
one direction and Will and Archie in 
another, usually to some lake, dead- 
water or barren, where we would 
watch for game. Most every day we 
saw cows and calves and small bulls, 
which we did not want, and deer which 
we could not get, since the leaves had 
not fallen and the deer would see or 
hear us and be away before we could 
get a shot. 

One day soon after our arrival Dan- 


iel and I went to the barren where 
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there was a small stream of stagnant 
water, and there was a big bull moose 
wading around and feeding some 300 
yards distant; a big animal with small 
antlers, and after watching him for 
some time we went off and ‘‘biled the 
kettle’? and had our lunch, then re- 
turned, and he was still there. He 
would have been easy to kill, since we 
could have crept up near to him 
through the spruce timber, but his 
small antlers saved him. 

It was always a time of much inter- 
est when all would reach camp at 
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small bulls and deer almost each day, 
but no good antlers. 

Will, early in the hunt, killed two 
deer, which supplied us with choice 
venison, but during the whole hunt I 
did not succeed in killing any deer, 
though I shot at two under rather un- 
favorable conditions, but failed to get 
either one. 

Some days Onde would accompany 
Will and Archie when. they were not 
going to cover too much ground. They 
would take a lunch with them, and at 
noon ‘‘bile the kettle.’’ One day she 





OUR CAMP. 


night, hungry and tired, and relate our 
day’s experience. 

Soon after our arrival we had a 
heavy rain, the weather grew quite 
cool, enough to form ice a quarter inch 
thick or more, the nights grew decided- 
ly frosty and chilly, after which we 
seldom found the moose in the water, 
but usually in the vicinity of it or feed- 
ing on some of the barrens, which were 
marshy places, with a few scattering 
spruce trees, among and through which 
we could see the game, if it was there 
and moving about. Thus we hunted 
for several days, seeing cows, calves, 


was with them at a barren where they 
had a good opportunity to see quite a 
distance, as there were but few scat- 
tering trees on it. They, while watch- 
ing, saw a cow, calf and bull moose 
come out of the forest on the other side 
of the barren. The bull walked around 
seemingly well satisfied with his do- 
mestic relations. They watched him 
through the glasses and hoped he 
would leave the edge of the timber and 
come nearer, but he did not, and the 
distance, some 500 yards, being so 
great Will hesitated to shoot at him, 
fearing that he might only wound him 
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and the animal would get away. Again 
he and the guide thought that possibly 
the moose would be seen there on some 
subsequent occasion and that either he 
or I would be able to secure it. 

That night when they all returned to 
camp after a tramp of some six miles, 
they told us of the day’s experience 
and said they thought that moose was 
almost a record-breaker with antlers 
some sixty inches in spread. While 


some of us would visit that barren 
every day or two in the hope of being 
rewarded with a sight of him, yet ever 





ANOTHER VIEW 


afterwards when we were in that vicin- 
ity the big bull with mammoth spread 
of antlers was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Will will always regret that he 
had not taken a few shots at him, be- 
lieving that he might have got the 
-range and killed him or disabled him 
to such an extent that they could have 
followed and secured him. 

This question of doubt often arises 
in the mind of the sportsman in the 
shooting of big game, and one some- 
times questions the wisdom of a long, 
uncertain shot, especially if by waiting 
or endeavoring to creep closer he is in 
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a position to be more certain to secure 
the coveted prize. 

After Will killed his first deer, we 
set a bear trap at the carcass, hoping 
to catch a bear, but none molested it 
during our hunt, though we would visit 
it every day or two, but were never re 
warded with any indication that the 
bear had been near the trap. Occasion- 
ally a hunter shoots a bear in that 
country, but they are wary and are 
generally caught in a steel trap or 
deadfall. 


We had a little .22 rifle that we 
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would take out with us and with which 
we killed all the partridges we could 
use for the table. They were quite 
abundant and there was scarcely atime 
in camp we did not have partridges as 
an addition to our regular menu. 

When we first reached camp fishing 
was good, and Will caught some beauti- 
ful trout, but later they commenced to 
spawn and would only occasionally rise 
to the fly ; notwithstanding this we had 
trout daily at our meals. One day I 
hooked what we thought was about a 
314 to 4-pound trout, but the hook was 
small and it got away, much to my re- 
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BRINGING HOME THE “BACON.” 


gret, as it was a beauty, as we could see 
while I was playing it in the water. In 
fishing, as in hunting, the big ones pro- 
verbially are supposed to escape; it 
surely was my experience with the big 
trout. 

Every day we would visit some of the 
lakes, barrens or deadwaters where we 
hoped to find the bulls, and while we 
saw the cows, calves and small bulls 
frequently, yet we seldom got a glimpse 
of any with the large antlers such as 
we were seeking. Some days we would 
walk from ten to fifteen miles, hoping 
we would find some of the bulls and 
would come back to camp tired, hungry 
and with our enthusiasm run low, but 
by morning we would be rested and off 
for another day’s tramp. 

Onde would frequently go out with 
us, but would remain in camp at other 
times, and the days passed only too 
rapidly. When we were ready to leave 
the woods, the eighteen days we had 
been there seemed more like a dream 
than a reality, and we could not have 
told how the time had been passed had 
Will not kept a diary. 

Up to about the eighth day of our 
hunt the only game killed were two 
deer by Will, numerous partridges and 


beautiful and toothsome trout caught, 
though we had worked hard and were 
anxious to get our moose so that the 
last days of the hunt would be less 
strenuous. 

On October 2d Daniel and I, as usual, 
started off early after breakfast and 
went to Harris Lake, a body of water 
covering possibly seventy to eighty 
acres, surrounded by heavy timber, and 
where we had seen almost daily some 
cows, calves and small bulls. The lake 
had an old portage or wagon road lead- 
ing around two sides of it some seventy- 
five to 150 yards back from the shore, 
and between the lake and the road was 
heavy timber. We carefully approached 
the western end of the lake and at a 
glance saw a moose in the water be- 
tween us and the sun. We could not 
get a good view of it, but looking off to 
the left near the shore a quarter of a 
mile or more away was a big bull, a cow 
and a ealf sunning themselves in the 
water near the shore. Daniel saw them 
first and ealled my attention to them, 
and especially to the big bull, the 
blades of whose antlers reflected the 
light of the morning sun as he moved 
his head. Daniel said he was a good 
one and such a one as we had been 
working hard for about eight days to 
find, and was the first big one I had 
seen thus far. We decided he was the 
one we wanted and to get him was the 
question that now confronted us. 

We went back to the old road and 
started at a pace between a fast walk 
and a slow run so as to reach them be- 
fore they should move away. Daniel 
was in front and I was a close second 
just behind. We followed the road or 
path until we arrived near where we 
thought they were, almost out of 
breath, and as quietly as we could 
slipped in to where we could see them. 

There they were, wholly oblivious of 
our presence or of any lurking danger. 
The bull was about 200 yards away, 
quartering, with his ramp towards me. 
I think I could have killed him there 
without doubt, but he was a beauty, and 
I did not wish to take any chance of 
losing him. 
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I whispered to Daniel that I thought 
by going up the road a little further 
and slipping in carefully I could get 
closer, but Daniel did not approve of it, 
fearing the moose would hear, see or 
scent us and be off. I, however, took 
my own judgment; we went back and 
crept in once more to where we would 
have been within sixty yards of the 
bull, had we gained the place we sought, 
but just when we were within some 
twenty steps of our desired location, 
the animals took fright and all started 
to run to the shore of the lake, some 
200 yards beyond us. As they plunged 
through the water, they made as much 
noise as astern-wheel Mississippi steam- 
boat, and the noise they made in their 
getaway was not pleasant to me, I can 
truthfully assure the reader. 

The cow and calf left the water first, 
and the bull last, and just as he disap- 
peared behind a bunch of black alder 
bushes some 200 yards away I hastily 
raised my rifle and fired the moment I 
reached the edge of the lake. I did not 
await to see the result of my hurried 
shot, but Daniel and I looked at each 
other, too full for utterance, and I was 
sure the bull had got away. Daniel’s 
face was easily read, and as I looked 
into it I felt that he thought I’d acted 
the fool in not taking my chance in the 
first place as he advised, and to say 
that I was willing to confess it myself 
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was to put it mildly. We, however, ran 
back to the road, and on some distance 
to where the animals had crossed. We 
saw the calf and thought we heard the 
bull and cow beyond, but could see no 
traces of blood, and in fact, no evidence 
the bull had crossed the road, though I 
felt sure we had lost him. By and by 
I suggested to Daniel that we walk in 
to the shore of the lake through the 
dense brush some seventy-five yards 
distant, to see if there was any blood to 
show that I had wounded the old bull. 
Daniel was in front and I just behind, 
feeling, I imagine, just about as badly 
as a whipped cur would feel at my bad 
break in trying to kill the first big bul! 
we had seen in eight days of hard hunt- 
ing. Just as Daniel came into view of 
the lake he said, ‘‘Thompson, you’ve 
killed him; there he lies dead,’’ and 
sure as fate, there lay the old fellow 
dead, entirely oblivious to the fascina- 
tions of the cows, or to the crack of my 
rifle, or to the scent of man, that filled 
him so full of alarm not ten minutes 
before. Our elongated faces assumed 
their normal shape; we shook hands, 
Daniel congratulated me, and really, I 
felt that congratulations were due me, 
for when I hastily fired I had but little 
hope of killing the bull, but I had made 
one of those fortunate shots that come 
only occasionally to a big-game hunter. 
The bullet had struck him in the fore- 
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shoulder, ranging forward and down. 
ward, severing the main arteries of the 
heart, and he had died instantly. Had 
| waited at the point where I fired | 
doubtless would have seen him roll over 
on the rocks that formed the shore of 
the lake where the waters had receded. 
He was a magnificent animal, would 
weigh gross 1,100 to 1,200 pounds, and 
had a 51-inch spread of antlers with 
long and wide blades, as we had first 
seen when the sun shone upon them. 
Of the eight moose I have killed, he 
probably ranks first, or a close second 
to the largest I have ever secured. Had 
I wounded him and followed him for 
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ing photos and earrying in our prize. 

For the next few days Daniel and I 
did not work so hard, but would go out 
and wander around, trying to get some 
deer, since I was anxious to secure a 
buck, so as to have the antlers, but 
failed. 

Will and Archie were making long 
trips and watching at the lakes, dead- 
waters and barrens, hoping to see a big 
bull under conditions such as to be able 
to get him, but were not meeting with 
the success their efforts deserved. 

In 1904 I had killed a big bull some 
seven and one-half miles from our pres- 
ent camp, and I always have had a 





“WHAT A PITY 
hours to get him I would have felt re- 
paid, but to find him dead not twenty 
feet from where he stood when the bul- 
let struck him, was almost past belief. 

Moose are tenacious of life and sel- 
dom are killed with a single shot, but if 
they are may run some distance before 
they fall. Daniel and I viewed him 
from every point and angle. It was 
only 10 o’clock; we had accomplished 
a big day’s work, so decided to leave 
him where he fell and all hands go the 
next morning, skin him, remove the 
scalp and carry the antlers in to camp, 
some two miles distant. That night 
when the others returned to camp they 
congratulated us. The next day was 
mostly oeeupied in skinning him, tak- 


TO SHOOT 
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desire to return there once more, so 
Daniel and I concluded to make the 
trip, though it meant a walk of some 
fifteen miles during the day. When I 
killed my moose there, for the want of 
a better name, the guides designated it 
Thompson Lake, and as such it is known 
by them today. When we had covered 
some three miles en route there we 
heard the grunt of a bull, and a few 
low calls by Daniel on the birch bark 
horn, in imitation of a cow moose. 
caused the animal to start for us; and 
he actually came to within about forty 
feet, then stopped, looked at us care- 
fully for a time and turned and left us. 
His antlers were small, and we did not 
want to shoot him, but he would have 
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been an easy shot. We went on over to 
the lake, took in the surroundings and 
recalled the exciting times we had ex- 
perienced there some eleven years be- 
fore, then ‘‘biled the kettle,’’ and later 
started on our long tramp back to camp. 
About a mile before reaching there, a 
little before sundown, we came to a lake 
and stopped to rest. Daniel made a few 
calls, and we passed on a short distance 
and sat down to see if any response 
would come to the calls. Not ten min- 


utes had elapsed until we heard, and 
later saw, a big bull coming in search 
of the supposed cow. We were out in the 
open, shielded only by a few scattering 
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moose and did not shoot the bull, al- 
though the temptation was great to 
press the trigger. 

On this trip we only saw three big 
bulls with massive antlers—the one 
Will saw, the one I killed and the one 
just mentioned. 

The next to the last day we hunted 
Will and Archie went to a distant lake 
where we had seldom been on this trip 
and where the indications for moose 
were encouraging. I went along to 
pass the day and possibly act as a re- 
serve if Will should by chance have the 
luck to see a big one and get a shot at 
it. In the afternoon for some two hours 
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bushes, but the bull came up to within 
sixty yards of us, passed almost entirely 
around us and finally came to within 
about thirty yards of us and seemed 
unwilling to leave, as he felt sure a cow 
moose was there some place. The bull 
came so close it was a little uncomfort- 
able for us, for had he charged he 
would have made it quite interesting, 
but I felt sure that one or two shots I 
could put into him would have brought 
him to a realization that we were not 
to be fooled with. He was a fine ani- 
mal with a magnificent head, and I did 
wish that Will and his wife were with 
us to have killed him, but I had my 


we watched the lake, and when 4 
o’elock came we told Archie it seemed 
useless to remain longer, since we were 
several miles from camp and the even- 
ing was dark and cloudy. Before leav- 
ing he gave two or three calls, and in 
a few moments we heard a bull up in 
the timber and he seemed to be coming 
to us, judging from the noise he made, 
combined with his occasional grunting. 
We felt sure that the time had come at 
last for Will to get his trophy, and we 
all watched and waited in breathless 
suspense for the bull to show himself 
on the edge of the lake beyond, but we 
waited and the bull did not come; 
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finally Will and Archie made a detour, 
thinking they would drive him out, 
while I kept watch at the lake, to kill 
him if he made his appearance. But 


he never came; he had taken alarm in 
some unaccountable way and silently 


left us, much to our sorrow. We felt 
sure of him, had he stepped into the 
open where we could have seen him. 
That night it was away after dark 
when we reached camp, and they were 
worried about us, lest we had met with 
some mishap or got lost; and, in fact, 
Daniel started with a lantern and met 
us some 300 yards away slowly feeling 
our way along among the rocks, roots 
and stumps. 

The next and last day of our hunt 
Will and Archie made a final effort, 
thinking they might run onto a big one, 
as I had once done on the last day of 
the hunt; but they saw nothing and 
returned to camp late in the evening, 
and our hunt was over for 1914, as the 
wagon was to be there to take us out 
the following day. 

In years past the large trees suitable 
for lumber in the region where we 
hunted had been cut down and used. 
Within eight or ten miles of our camp 
were possibly fifteen or more of the 
old deserted lumber camps that were 
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in various stages of decay. Usually 
every day we would see one or more of 
them in our hunts. They in years gone 
by had been the scenes of busy activity, 
and as we would pass them, and some- 
times tarry for a few moments, there 
was always something wierd and un- 
‘anny in connection with them, espe- 
cially in the evening twilight. Onde 
said they would be suitable subjects for 
a ghost story and thought one could be 
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THE AUTHOR HOLDING MOOSE ANTLERS, SHOWING DANIEL AT 
2 SCALP. 


worked out to good advantage and 
made interesting, but I respectfully de- 


clined to undertake the ghost-story 
feature. 

Toward the close of our hunt the 
coloring of the leaves of the forest was 
truly beautiful. The heavy frosts had 
changed the foliage into the most bril- 
liant colors, which blended as only Na- 
ture’s artist is capable of doing, the 








STARTING OUT FROM CAMP. 





THE RIGHT, SALTING THE 
leaves of the hardwood varieties, with 
the variegated green of the spruce, fir, 
juniper and cedar. 

The three weeks from the time we 
had left the settlement until we re- 
turned, passed away very rapidly. 

We had splendid appetites and were 
provided with a substantial 
menu. In the changes wrought by the 
evolution of civilization from the time 
of the early settlers—hunters and trap- 
pers—to the busy, bustling world of to- 
day, it matters not how far we may 
have progressed. It is easy to fall into 
the ways of our early ancestors, if we 
love Nature, with her forests, streams, 
lakes, rocks, flowers and ferns, the wild 
animals and a sportsman’s life. 

We found the guides very alert and 
anxious to serve us. They were de- 
lighted when I killed my bull and ex- 
pressed many regrets that Will did not 
have a chance to get one too. The 
guides of New Brunswick are uniform- 
ly good men, capable, honest and hard 
working, but they cannot transform 
small moose antlers into larger ones, 
regardless of Nature’s laws. I can 
highly recommend Daniel Munn and 
Archie Munn of Boiestown, North 
County, New Brunswick, Canada (Fow- 
ler’s office), to any sportsmen wishing 
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to go to that country to hunt moose, 
and if in addition they ean secure the 
services of Henry Munn, who presided 


THE AUTHOR WITH A GROUSE SUPPER 
ASSURED. 


over our cuisine department, they will 
not regret it. He was not only a genial 
man, but in common slang parlance, 
‘fonto his job,’’ and at meal time was 
there with the goods when we were 
there with the appetites. 

The wagon and saddle horse were 
brought in as agreed, and with them 
came mail from those at home and from 
whom we had not heard for three 
weeks and advising of the death of 
some very near friends and neighbors 
who had passed away since our de- 
parture. 

We left our camp with genuine feel- 
ings of regret, and shall often recall the 
three weeks we were there in the quiet 
of the dense New Brunswick forest and 
think of the flowing and the rippling 
of the waters of the Dungarvon as they 
ever glided onward in their course until 
they mingled with the larger streams 
and eventually were lost in the depth 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The two days necessary to reach the 
settlement passed rapidly, and while 
the roads were wet and slippery, yet in 
many places the autumn frosts had laid 
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a cushion of leaves that rustled as we 
measured mile after mile with a steady 
tread of feet, and with hardened mus- 
cles that had become used to fatigue 
from much walking. 

On our return we passed one day in 
Fredericton. From a genuine sports- 
man in the wilds of Canada Onde suc- 
ceeded in transforming me into a guide 
for her on a shopping tour. We found 
the merchants courteous and accommo-. 
dating. 

In Fredericton we had the pleasure 
of meeting and passing an hour or more 
with Henry Braithwright, the most fa- 
mous guide in New Brunswick; a man 
72 years of age, hale and hearty, intel- 
ligent and a very interesting gentleman 
and pleasing companion. 

In due time we reached Detroit, 
where we had to run the gauntlet of 
the custom officials and immigration 
officers, whom we found courteous, 
gentlemanly and obliging. We stopped 
over one day in Detroit. Will visited 
the Ford automobile plant, where they 
turn out 750 autos each day, Onde pat- 
ronized some of the stores and picture 
shows and I called on my old hunting 
friend, Albert L. Kern, and family, and 
was most hospitably entertained by 
them. 

He is an enthusiastic sportsman and 
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is thoroughly posted on rifles, cal- 
ibers, ammunition and trajectories. We 
reached home in exactly four weeks 
from the time we left, having had 
pleasant weather, a fairly successful 
hunt, a congenial party in every way. 
It will always be a hunt upon which we 
shall like to dwell, probably somewhat 
attributable to the fact that we had a 
‘woman in our party and one who bore 
the aches and pains and the necessary 
hardships as uncomplainingly as did 
the rest of us. 

In this article I have told in my way 
of our hunt for moose in Canada. I 
think, of those who may view my ant- 
lers when they arrive about Christmas, 
few or none will really grasp what a 
hunt for moose really means. Occasion- 
ally a sportsman may kill his bull at 
some lake, deadwater or barren without 
much work, but those Will and I have 
secured in our various hunts have been 
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killed by laborious walking, hard work, 
strained muscles and weary feet. A 
careful estimate of the distance we 
walked in the twenty-one days, from 
the time we left the settlement until 
our return, would make a little the rise 
of two hundred miles; this walking was 
not only done to kill the moose, or pos- 
sibly fail, as Will did from having no 
chance at a big one within shooting dis- 
tance, but in addition there was a 
charm about the wilderness that ap- 
pealed to us as sportsmen, a rest of the 
weary brain from long and continuous 
work, a rehabilitating of the nerves 
and a strengthening of the muscles that 
made the arduous labor we underwent 
seem as a rest and recreation. 

We hope in years to come we may 
have the pleasure often of partaking of 
Nature’s Elixir in heroic doses in the 
New Brunswick wilderness, as we did 
in the fall of 1914. 











The Tide 


Mother, what pushes the ocean in 
And piles up the waves so high? 
Away back where it’s so thick and still, 
You see how it holds up the sky! 


What makes it change its color so? 
The waves curl up so white, 

And mostly it is green and blue, 
But really black at night. 


See, how hard it tries to hold back 
When it’s being pushed this way. 
What do you mean by the ocean tied? 

It don’t ever seem to stay. 


You say I would sink and die out there— 
That’s what it means “being drowned’”— 

And I mustn’t even go wading in here 
’Nless somebody else is around. 


Well, I'll learn to swim in a swimming-pool, 
And when the big prize I win 

I’ll swim in the ocean away out there 
And find out what pushes it in! 


MARY ALLEN KELLER. 
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THE GREATEST BEAR HUNT EVER 
MONT G. JONES 


PART III— CONCLUSION 


This chapter concludes the most successful bear hunt ever related in Outdoor Life. It 
was taken in the greatest bear-hunting territory in the United States—that lying east of 


the Yellowstone National Park, in Wyoming, and reached via Cody, Wyo. 
in all were taken on the trip last May, and six of these were grizzlies. 
ter in our March issue closed with the killing of a big 


Thirteen bears 
The preceding chap- 
brown bear by Bob Boyd and the 


capture by him of three young cubs left motherless by the old sow’s demise. 





worn-off bushing of the 
shutter catch, and with 
further filings of the 
brass lock plate, he care- 
fully introduced a copper 
washer which held as a 
binder the few remaining 
threads, thus holding the 
small screw hard and fast. 
The mechanism worked as 
perfectly as it did when 
turned out of the shop. 
An hour was spent in tak- 
' ing individual color pic- 
tures of every member, 
both ‘‘dude’’ and ‘‘sav- 
age,’’ of the party. Grape 
fruit appeared on _ the 
table for lunch, the first 
time it had graced the 
campers’ table in the 
Rockies. Walter Hope 
said that he had become 
quite a society maverick. 
He ate the fruit and then 
filled up the shell with 
canned peaches. And Me- 
Aleenan cudgeled his 
brain, wondering how on 
earth I had thought of 





GRIZZLY KILLED BY JOE JONES ON A LONG 


On May 24th, the day following the 
killing of the big brown bear by Boyd 
and the capture of her cubs, all were 
up and had breakfast over at 7 o’clock. 
Boyd took McAleenan’s camera in 
hand, which had the day previous been 
broken, and with his tools of a black- 
smith he performed the miraculous 
skill usually accredited to a watch- 


maker. Filing away the broken and 
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such a delicacy for a 
camp. He asked Arthur 
McAleenan about it, and 
he laughed and said, ‘‘Boyd and I 
were complaining that bananas and 
grape fruit were missing from the table 
mornings. Mont took these two imps’ 
joshing seriously, and by telephone 
from the T. E. ranch scoured: the town 
of Cody. Bananas could not be had, 
but grape fruit was procured, and 
came up on the mail stage.’’ Nothing 
is too much trouble in our camps, and 


CHASE. 
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no expense is ever spared to make our 
hunters comfortable and their trips 
successful. 

Boyd and Lawrence started for Ta- 
ble Mountain; Joe and McAleenan 
started for Hardpan Basin. They 
were searching for grizzlies, hoping to 
run across one as he was just emerg- 
ing from his long sleep, away up 
among the rim rocks and snow. They 
returned to camp, having seen nothing, 
and found that Boyd had returned 
with the same story. Arthur came in 
early, driven in by the sharp, cold 
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almost see his companion’s — soul. 

All were out at 6:10 a. m. on May 
25th. ‘‘There is a large grizzly sow 
with two cubs on the ridge,’’ was the 
eall given by one of the guides within 
twenty minutes after he had left camp 
for the saddle horses to be used for the 
day. This call proved more efficacious 
than an alarm elock. All rolled out, 
and washing even was considered a 
luxury in the need for haste. A rapid 
and light breakfast was quickly swal- 
lowed, and away on horses they went 
for the distant ride. Arthur and Jo- 
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ON TABLE MOUNTAIN, SHOWING A HIGH, BARE, ROCKY CLIFF. 


winds that swept over his watching 
place. Dinner served, they sat around 
the campfire. A log fire seems to 
breed in its bright flame and snappy 
reports a tendency towards reminis- 
ences. Stories are raked up from the 
dear old days and companions of other 
times, now over the Great Border, live 
again and throb with their telling of 
some old event. 

To most sportsmen these evenings 
are the pleasure of the trips. While 
lies are told, still the period comes 
that demands the truth, and one can 


seph McAleenan were first away, with 
Joe and the writer next. Walter Hope, 
and even Jonesy, the cook, got so ex- 
cited to see the sport that they also 
eame along. Boyd followed later, as 
he figured it was Arthur’s hunt, and 
he would not interfere. The old sow 
bear and cubs, which were of good size 
on account of being grizzlies, were 
tracked to a small growth of timber. 
Boyd and Lawrence, on top of the 
ridge, were watching closely, while Ar- 
thur, Jonesy and Joseph McAleenan 
were following the trackers, Joe, Wal- 
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TABLE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


ter Hope and the writer. Joe kept on 
his horse, in ease the old bear broke 
from the timber he could head her off, 
and Walter and the writer took it afoot 
into the timber to root her out so that 
Arthur MecAleenan could get his shot 
at the bear. Boyd saw the bear break 
cover, and started down the ridge. 
When they met Joe, Boyd and Law- 
rence took up their stations on a point 
of rock commanding the valley below. 
Arthur joined them there, while Jonesy 
and Joseph MecAleenan watched the 
other side over against the rim rock. 
Joe followed down into the timber on 
the tracks that Mont and Walter and 
the writer followed, but getting out on 
another point saw that the old bear had 
gone down and crossed the Hardpan 
ereek and had taken up on the other 
side to the top of the ridge on skyline. 
Joe could easily see her and the cubs, 
so planned another scheme. On going 
back where he had left the rest of the 
party he found that they had gone back 
to camp, and passing Walter and the 
writer, told them what he had seen of 
the bear, so they dropped the tracks 
and returned to camp to take up an- 
other way. Joe soon caught up with 
all the other party, and reported that 
he had followed the old bear and cubs, 
eatching up with them. The cubs were 





tired, and as one would 
lie down the old bear 
eame back and euffed it, 
starting it up the moun- 
tain again. Joe proposed 
the following plan: Have 
a hasty lunch, after which 
he and Lawrence would 
take up the trail while 
Arthur and Boyd with 
Walter would ride _ to- 
wards Little Hardpan 
Basin at the head of the 
left prong of Hardpan 
Creek. They thought the 
bear was headed that way, 
and if their theory was 
correct, either Arthur or 
Boyd would get a shot. 
Boyd asked Joe if he 
wanted him to go with 
them. Joe thought not, as the coun- 
try was mighty rough and the trail 
might prove long and tiresome. Off 
they started, and Joe Magill, Jonesy 
and Joseph McAleenan were left to the 
devilish occupation of listening for 
shots. I quit the hunt and had to go to 
the ranch after the baggage and take it 
to Cody; also pick up the cubs captured 
previously, and then secure autos to go 
on up the North Fork to bring the party 
of hunters back to Cody, by which 
route they were to return from the 

















MT. PTARMIGAN, THE HIGHEST PEAK BE- 
TWEEN HARDPAN AND TABLE MT. 
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Table Mountain camp. 

About 2:30 Arthur and 
Boyd returned to camp. 
Away up on the mountain 
peak above the rim rock 
they sighted Joe and Law- 
rence. Instead of coming 
down, the old bear went 
up and circled the rim 
rock, and started south 
for the Hoolihan camp. 
Joe and Lawrence fol- 
lowed. At 3:30 shots 
were heard away up over 
the mountain. The shoot- 
ing was rapid, and the 
rest, away down in the 
valley, were left wonder- 
ing. At 4 o’clock two 
more shot were heard, 
and then silence. Specu- 
lation and anxiety ran 
riot in camp, for their 
past experiences with 
grizzlies caused a great 
respect to live in their 
hearts for these furry warriors of the 
Rockies. Arthur and Walter started for 
their watch ground, intending to lay out 
all night. Walter had reported that a 
grizzly had been‘ there the night before. 
At 5:30 Joe and Lawrence returned. 
They had gotten the bear and were 
forced to shoot the cubs, as they were 
too large to capture with bare hands. 
The climb was rough and dangerous 
and the boys, experienced mountaineers 
as they were, were played out. It was 4 
beautiful piece of tracking, as the wise 
old bear doubled on her course, stepping 
on stones whenever possible. They 
eaught up with her while standing in 
snow up to their waists. They carried 
the cubs home, leaving the old bear as 
she lay. 

A more delighted camp never existed 
in these rugged mountains. This is cer- 
tainly the banner hunt of all hunts ever 
held in the state of Wyoming, or even 
in the West. 








BEAR HIDES HUNG UP FOR PHOTOGRAPH. 


The cubs are dark in color, showing 
in head and hackle their grizzly origin, 
about 4 months old, with well-devel- 
oped claws and teeth. I am sorry they 
could not be taken alive, as they would 
have made quite an acquisition to the 
Bronx Zoo, in New York city. The boys 
did all that humans could be expected 
to do, but without ropes and nets, the 
thing was not only dangerous but im- 
possible. The tracking covered a dis- 
tance of ten miles over ridges and 
creeks, through forests and around rim 
rocks. I do not believe a finer piece 
of wooderaft has ever been shown to 
any sportsman. I wish to note another 
fact which is opposed to the accepted 
belief of all naturalists and hunters 
whose writings I have read, to the ef- 
fect that grizzlies will not climb trees. 
One of these cubs ran up a tree and 
came down as Joe and Lawrence ap- 
proached, after shooting the old bear, 
their mother.* 


*[We have before heard of ene instance of grizzly cubs climbing a tree; we believe that 
in very young grizzlies their claws should be in much better condition for climbing than in 
the older bears, who, as far as we know, never do climb trees growing perpendicularly. We 


have heard of a full-grown grizzly climbing (or walking—which 


instance) a leaning tree.—Editor.] 


is nearer correct in this 
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About 3:30 Joe Jones ran onto the 
old bear and cubs in a thick bunch of 
jack-pines, about timberline, in snow to 
his waist. Joe sighted the bear first 
about thirty feet down in a draw, and, 
coming out on a little rim rock, fired 
and hit the old grizzly in the tail. The 
bear turned and started for Joe, but 
was too badly wounded to do any harm, 
and then Joe fired again and got her 
in the shoulder. Joe used a 9-5 Mann- 
licher. One of the cubs climbed a tree, 
and before Joe got down to them he 
came from the tree, and both of them 
disappeared. Joe took the tracks and 
Lawrence went down the ridge with the 
expectation of heading them off. Joe 
reached the cubs and thought that he 
had them rim-rocked and shouted for 
Lawrence, who came up. Joe said, 
‘*T’ve got them,’’ and then the cubs 
climbed down from this rim rock on a 
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grade of abeut 80 per cent for about 
sixty feet, and Lawrence had to shoot 
the cubs from where he stood below 
them. 

After dinner they all sat around the 


_ fire talking grizzly bear till 11 o’clock. 


Six o’clock seems to be the accepted 
time for rising. Arthur was in camp 
about 5 on the morning of the 26th. No 
bear had visited around their watching 
place. After breakfast the boys started 
up the mountain to skin out the old 
grizzly they killed there. Boyd, Mce- 
Aleenan and Jonesy rode up on Table 
Mountain, picture hunting. They 
reached the high plateau and from 
there could see the two passes that they 
had been watching before, and could 
see where a bear had crossed one of 
them and only coyotes and wolves had 
crossed the other. Boyd decided to re- 
main at the Table Mountain camp and 

watch for the return of 











JOHN MURGATROYD AND CARL AFTER THE FORMER HAD 
KILLED THE BROWN BEAR ON TABLE MT. 


_ 
a) 





Mr. Bruin. Jones and Me- 
Aleenan returned to the 
Hardpan camp to fix up 
Boyd’s things, sending 
them up with Lawrence 
and Ed. These boys left 
camp about 3. o’elock. 
Arthur -McAleenan and 
Walter started for their 
watch place about 4 
o’eclock. Joe and Me- 
Aleenan intend to 
watch the pass on Table 
Mountain this evening. 
Plans have been changed, 
as the old bear Arthur 
has been watching only 
feeds at night. So Joe, 
Arthur and Walter have 
decided to keep a late 
vigil in hopes that His 
Bearship will show up. It 
is light enough to shoot 
at 9 o’clock p. m. Joe 
Magill, Joseph McAleenan 
and the cook sat by the 
fire waiting and straining 
their ears for, the looked- 
for shots. Ten-thirty, no 
shot, so they retired to 
bed, wishing Arthur the 
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best of luck. He deserves it, for he 
has worked persistently and long. 

Arthur and Walter greeted them 
when they awoke next morning. They 
had watched until 11 o’clock last night, 
no bear approaching. This morning 
they were there at daylight, and as 
dawn came up over the eastern hills 
they discovered from the condition of 
the hillside that Mr. Bear had been 
there feeding and had gone in the 
night. They discussed ways and means 
to circumvent this old raseal, and de- 
cided that Walter and Joe had better 
track the gentleman and find out just 
what his plans were. Arthur and Jo- 
seph McAleenan, with Joe Magill and 
Jonesy were to take strategic positions 
on the long black ridges and rim rock 
of Table Mountain. They all started 
out together, the trackers for the 
canons and draws, the watchers for the 
high spots. Magill and McAleenan 
took up a position on a ragged voleanic 
ledge with a splendid outlook of the 
canon pass and draw. Arthur and 
Jonesy climbed to the crest of Table 
Mountain, and there amid the eternal 
snow, they watched the pass. 

About 4 o’clock Boyd and Lawrence 
appeared on McAleenan’s and Magill’s 
watch ground, and if ever the ‘‘I-ate-a- 
eanary’’ smile appeared upon the face 
of any human being, Boyd wore it. A 
grizzly had fallen foul of his .333. 

All day Boyd watched the pass on 
Table Mountain. At 5 o’clock he 
returne:i to his lonely camp on that 
summit and prepared biscuits and cof- 
fee fcr Lawrence and Ed. That these 
men survived the ordeal of eating 
them speaks volumes for their health 
and digestive organs. They did, how- 
ever, and Lawrence and Boyd started 
for their watch ground. Upon arriving 
close to the crest of the ridge over 
which the pass lay, Lawrence sneaked 
up the incline, and when he turned 
around he was pale and trembling. A 
cautious wave of his hand brought 
Boyd, catlike, up the ridge. As he 
reached the summit and looked over, a 
great old sow grizzly on a snow bank 
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SKINNING 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
OUT THE BROWN BEAR KILLED 
THE EVENING BEFORE. 


AND CARL 


met his gaze. A shot through both 
shoulders sent her brave grizzly soul 
from a worldly dream over the border- 
land into the vale of mystery. Another 
shot to make sure, for these fur-bearing 
warriors are demons in the fighting 
game. Then the pride of measuring 
and the joy of possession filled Boyd’s 
heart to overflowing, and a _ cross- 
grained disposition was turned into one 
of benevolence. The largest grizzly in 
camp was Boyd’s—8 feet 4 inches long 
and 8 feet wide; and the best of it is 
that every man Jack of us is delighted, 
for we have grown fond of this good 
old fire-brand. John Murgatroyd and 
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Table Mountain, where 
the last of the hunt will 
be spent altogether. At 
breakfast time Arthur, 
John, Walter and Carl 
came in. The wind blew 
a hurricane all night, and 
at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing Arthur McAleenan’s 
tent blew down, envelop- 
ing him in its folds. He 
clawed around, but found 
he was carrying too much 
canvas, and yelled for 
Walter to shorten sail. 
Walter jumped from bed 
and hauled the tent off 


Arthur. The rest of the 
night Arthur did _ not 
spend in prayer. Seven 


o’clock saw them moving; 
they wound their careful 
way up the voleanic stone 





oe buttresses of the moun- 
Lee ein tain. In two hours they 
2 had sealed the summit 





DR. BENNETT, BILLY DEEGAN, 


GILL, VISITORS AT CAMP. 


Carl. and Shorty, tugging away down 
the valley, were spotted by Lawrence 
with glasses. As it was 5 o’clock they 
decided to go down and meet them and 
get the mail. John Murgatroyd had 
seen a small cub and one old bear. The 
old bear came late one evening. John 
refrained from shooting, thinking that 
on the following evening he would get 
a better shot. Wrong again, was Mur- 
gatroyd’s misfortune—the bear was 
never again in evidence. 

Murgatroyd, Arthur and Carl have 
trudged again up to the old watch 
ground. May the gods of luck send 
their choicest good fortune to both, for 
they have been patient, game and faith- 
ful. Joe and Walter have just arrived. 
They tracked the big bear Bob, and 
found that he has quit the country, as 
his track was days old. They sat around 
the great campfire telling stories till 
the boys went to bed. 

On May 28th the boys were up at 
daylight, as they are moving camp to 


D. HOLLISTER AND JOE MA- 


and looked over the coun- 
try from 10,000 feet alti- 
tude. Their camp was in 
sight, nestled down in some spruce 
timber, the white and brown tents look- 
ing trim and neat against the dark 
green of the spruces. Bob Boyd and 
Lawrence greeted their arrival, and 
were dragged off their horses to view 
the grizzly hide. It is a beauty, dark 
and splendidly furred, the silver hair so 
typical of the breed shone not only in 
abundance, but adding a richness and 
elegance that no other bear hide pos- 
sesses. The inspection over with, we 
looked over their camp, situated at the 
bottom of a bare, hogbacked ridge to 
the east, while on the west a great 
granite-lined precipice 2,000 feet deep 
gaped and yawned as the sun filled it 
with lights and shadows. To the north, 
large, rocky spurs, snow-clad, bared 
their fangs into the sky. Mount Ptar- 
migan, the highest peak, faces the 
camp. For rugged grandeur this Wa- 
piti Range almost rivals the Tetons 
themselves. Away below the camp. 
framed in canons of stone, lies the 
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North Fork, dressed in its bright livery 
of green, thatched here and there with 
brown squares of cultivation. It 
snowed part of the time on their way 
up, and after lunch a great gale blew 
over the plateau, making tents airy and 
lively. All over this table land are 
evidences of wallows, showing the for- 
mer presence of vast herds of moun- 
tain buffalo. Advancing civilization 
wiped him out, as it did his brother of 
the plain, leaving this mountain pasture 
land uninhabited save in the spring and 
fall, when bears, elk and deer are plen- 
tiful. Domestic sheep were allowed to 
graze here last year, and the indict- 
ment against sheep is plainly evidenced 
by the condition of the land. Not a 
blade of grass is growing where they 
fed, and only a huge skinning knife in 
the hands of some prehistoric or mytho- 
logical giant could have shaved the 
verdure so close to the motier soil. A 
wise man, with power in the govern- 
ment, has prohibited sheep herding on 
these fertile and richly grassed pla- 
teaus, thus saving for the elk, deer and 
big horn their much-needed food in this 
great natural preserve. 

Arthur, Walter, Murgatroyd and 
Carl have departed to take up their 
forlorn hope of the next three nights. 
Here the rest are waiting for them. 
Boyd is shaving with one hand and 
holding back the bellying canvas walls 
with the other, as the wind is blowing 
a gale. Magill has his nose in a New 
York paper. Jonesy the cook is deep 
in the mysteries of a pudding and mak- 
ing fudge on the side. This attempt at 
description is occupying MecAleenan’s 
time. Watchful waiting is still Ar- 
thur’s and Murgatroyd’s policy; but 
the high, cold wind drove Arthur 
in, and Murgatroyd, with the stub- 
bornness of his race, stayed out. He 
was so cold when he rode in that he 
nearly broke in two. A huge bonfire 
lit up the plateau. McAleenan took a 
few exposures and hopes for results. 
If they are a success the pictures will 
be fine, as the faces, laughing and se- 
rious, lit up by the firelight, will be 
quite a study. They retired at 11:30 
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and were soon in the land of dreams. 

The next morning at 7:30 was heard 
the first eall for breakfast. There is no 
hurry, as they decided this would be 
their lazy day. The horses were driven 
in and saddled, and at 9:30 a. m. they 
started on their tour of inspection, for 


this great flat table land has many 
points of interest. Up over the great 
hogback ridge they rode, and then 


down into a forest of spruce, where 
searcely a sunbeam pushed its way 
through the dense mass of weedles that 
form the everlasting livery of green. 
They came out of this mountain forest 
on a high, bare, rocky ciiff that juts 
out from the mountain side, with the 
valley of the North Fork, its silver 
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ARTHUR McALEENAN AND HIS GRIZZLY 


stream and ranches, thousands of feet 
below. Great masses of ragged-edged 
rock lay at the foot, worn off by time 
from the flanks of the storm-gored cliff 
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ON THE ROAD TO CODY VIA THE GOVERN- 
MENT DAM. 


Black battalions of pine grew down to 
the very edge of the precipice; away 
off to the west great masses of moun- 
tains clad in snow filled the skyline. 
The wonderful Big Horn Range, over 
a hundred miles away, marked the 
north and northeast boundary, while 
in the middle distance stood Cedar 
Mountain, on the high peak of which 
Col. W. F. Cody (‘‘Buffalo Bill’’) is to 
be buried. Rattlesnake Mountain lies 
directly north, and Ptarmigan Moun- 
tain to the south. No idea of the beauty 
of this spot can be put in words. It 
must be seen to be appreciated. 
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They returned to camp for lunch. 
and as the day was perfect, they had 
lunch out of doors. The afternoon was 
spent in sleeping and talking. The days 
in the mountains are fast coming to a 
close. Everybody seems satisfied, and 
as for the ‘‘savages,’’ I believe a tinge 


of sorrow is mixed with their joy, for 


we have been a happy, congenial fam- 
ily during these days in the fastnesses 
of Wyoming. We are to have company 
for dinner tonight—Dr. Bennett, the 
present mayor of Cody; Mr. Deegan, 
the cashier of the First National Bank, 
and Mr. Hollister of New York, a 
rancher in the valley of the North Fork. 
Jonesy, known as Phonograph Jones 
(cook), has been dispatched down the 
valley, looking for chickens (one dozen 
is the order), some lettuce and rad- 
ishes; also a bottle of Scotch and one of 
rye, flanked by two dozen bottles of 
beer. Ours has been a dry camp, but 
we cannot hold to our rule in the face 
of the visitors. We intend to spread 
ourselves, beating all records for a din- 
ner in a mountain camp. A large table 
will be placed in the cook tent. It may 
have to be helped out with logs from 
the surrounding forest, as tables we 
have are too small for the purpose. Joe 
Magill will be toastmaster, and of 
course will do the talking for us all, as 
he has attended personally and alone to 
this branch of exercise since they met 
him in Billings April 24th. Dr. Bennett 
and the genial Deegan are to take them 
from the base of Table Mountain 
through Shoshone Cafion and thence 
into Cody in their machines. We ap- 
preciate their kindness, as it will save 
us a long ride of forty miles and will 
also enable us to see this world-famous 
cafon and dam. 

Having nothing else to do for the 
time being, they fell to figuring about 
Joe Jones’ height, and they discovered 
that he was 5 feet 0 at all altitudes. 
Joe felt insulted and declared it was 
not a square deal, as he measured 5 feet 
1 inch the last time measured, and he 
felt certain he had not shrunk. As the 
bear hides were to be photographed 
this afternoon, further controversy on 
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the subject was cut short. Ropes were 
spread from Arthur’s tepee to a small 
one at the edge of the camp. Upon 
this the nine hides, comprising four 
full-grown grizzlies, two grizzly cubs, 
one black bear and two brown bears, 
were hung. They made an imposing 
array and all were a delighted lot. 

Arthur and John Murgatroyd have 
passed over the ridge, keeping their 
faith fortune. If this fickle dame would 
only smile upon them tonight, I believe 
we would overstep the bounds of judg- 
ment in the liquor line. I am very 
sorry, because they have deserved bet- 
ter luck. Murgatroyd could have shot 
two bears, but passed them up, one 
being but a yearling and the other ar- 
rived when the light was poor for 
shooting. Arthur had but one shot. It 
was in the nature of a forlorn hope. 
Luck has not broken well for him, and 
I fear he will have to bow to the in- 
evitable. Arthur may not be lucky on 
this trip insofar as bears go, but he has 
more than captured the hearts of all by 
his unfailing good nature and pleasant 
ways. He will not only leave com- 
panions but friends who will remember 
him kindly through the years. 

These trophies of human hearts are 
the best of all, because they are not won 
through luck, but through gentleness, 
kindness and unselfishness, and are 
more durable than brass or stone. 

All have had supper and are at the 
present playing the old game of listen- 
ing for a shot. May our ears be re- 
warded tonight for their long vigil. 
Much discussion and quite some anxiety 
concerning Jonesy, the cook, is felt. 
He left camp this morning and has not 
returned, and it is now 9:30 p.m. Ar- 
thur and Walter have arrived, and 
Dame Fortune still frowns upon them. 
Murgatroyd and Carl arrived at 11 
o’clock. Murgatroyd has at last broken 
the hoodoo of years by shooting a 
brown bear. He arrived at the pass 


about 7 o’clock. Two bears were there, 
one bear being quite close to the pass, 
just a-lingering along, and the other 
further up on the ridge and nearer the 
watch ground. One shot settled the 
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earthly career of the latter, but disere- 
tion, accompanied by a full gallop, 
saved the other. Six shots were fired 
at this flying brownie without results. 
Carl, with Murgatroyd’s assistance, 
dragged the dead bear a hundred yards 
uphill, and then sat down to await the 
arrival of any others. About 9:30 loose 
stones falling from the cliffs attracted 
the boys’ attention. This was followed 
by the stealthy tread of a large bear 
approaching the pass. It was plainly 
heard, but darkness prevented the 
watchers from seeing the beast, so they 
were forced to leave. Arthur Me- 
Aleenan is going to try again tonight. 

The ‘‘savages’’ believe that Old Bob 
has returned. We all hope so, and 
trust that Arthur will get him. In the 
midst of the bear excitement, with all 
the Swedes talking at once (there are 
three Swedes in camp), Jonesy arrived 
with twelve chickens and one owl. I 
hate to say it, but I am certain the 
cook was suffering from a nip in the 
way of rye that Hollister gave him. As 
to whether the owl was killed with a 
elub or thrown in with the chickens 
we will never know, as Jonesy was a 
bit hazy on this point. He was sure, 
however, that he had seen everybody, 
and told us about the hunt, adding 
quite a few personal touches of his own. 
Murgatroyd took the owl, so we will 
have to dispense with an entree. One 
o’clock saw the boys in bed, and half 
after the hour saw the cook’s enthu- 
siasm smothered in slumber. 

The next morning (May 30th) no- 
body eared to get up, but this is our 
busy day. Twelve Rocky Mountain 
chickens, six old and six ancient, had 
to be plucked and pounded. The old 
birds are to be fried, and the ancient 
mariners are to be boiled. They are a 
good muscled lot, running to legs and 
wings. Murgatroyd, Joe Jones and 
Carl have left for Hardpan to get Mur- 
gatroyd’s bear. They intend to take 
the carcass to camp, where John can sit 
in the shade and take pictures and 
measurements the rest of the day. Two 
visitors arrived for lunch —Hardy S. 
Shull and Fred Morris—the first a 
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western man by birth, the other by 
adoption. They were rounding up a 
herd of 200 head of horses. This band 
of horse flesh wintered in the hills, and 
it will take some hard riding and hunt- 
ing to locate these gentlemen, using the 
term in the sense of male and female. 
Murgatroyd and the boys arrived with 
the bear he killed last night. It is one 
of the largest and finest-coated brown 
bears any of us have ever seen. Its 
particular beauty and value lies in the 
seal brown color of its coat, which is 
soft and silky and shines with the glow 
of health. Murgatroyd is a very proud 
man, and we are all delighted. If Ar- 
thur only gets a bear our cup will be 
full to overflowing. One o’clock saw 
us all at lunch. 

The table was gay and the company 
filled with good spirits. Old stories and 
old friendships were again renewed, 
adding much to the pleasure of us all, as 
the hunters were strangers, and knew 
nothing of the interesting events they 
spoke of. It’s a way they have, these 
men of the mountains and plains. Their 
conversation is never tiresome to a 
stranger, and while they speak of peo- 
ple known only to themselves, they 
weave some anecdote about their per- 
sonality that interests the stranger. 
After lunch Joe Jones and Magill start- 
cd down the mountain to meet our 
guests of the evening, and shortly after 
their departure Arthur and Walter, 
with our two guests, Shull and Morris, 
disappeared over the high ridge back 
ef camp, talking and laughing as if 
they had known each other for years— 
Arthur and Walter on their last hunt; 
Shull and Morris on a hunt for their 
wandering horses. 

Jonesy came from the cook tent with 
the prize of his best endeavors in the 
shape of a large layer cake. Upon its 
frosted surface of white icing, in colors 
of chocolate and yellow, were the 
words: ‘‘May 30, 1914. Welcome to 
Our Guests.’’ The chickens were fry- 
ing and stewing, and the savory odors 
of food cooking poured forth from the 
cook’s tent, hurried forward by the 
strong breeze from the hills. The sun 


passed behind the snow-clad peaks to 
the west when our guests arrived. Dr. 
Bennett and Messrs. Deegan and Hollis- 
ter, the latter a Princeton University 
man, escorted by Joe Jones and Magill, 
were offered the freedom of our tented 
home on Table Mountain by Boyd, Mur- 
gatroyd and Joseph McAleenan. Ar- 
thur McAleenan, with Walter, was off 
in a last desperate attempt to kill a 
bear. To say the dinner was a success 
would hardly measure up to the com- 
plete satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned. We had ‘everything the mail 
carrier could procure for us in Cody, 
and a great snow bank furnished the 
necessary cold for liquid refreshments 
that crave low temperature. Mr. Hol- 
lister brought with him a thermos bot- 
tle filled with cocktails. These were 
much appreciated by us all. Both Dr. 
Bennett and Billy Deegan brought 
liquid refreshments, together with ci- 
gars, for ours is what is known as a 
dry camp, and glad I am that it was 
dry, for there were occasions when 
men’s heads needed to be cool and level. 
The Irma Hotel sent up a nice box of 
cigars. The dinner was splendid, and 
everybody enjoyed it. Mr. Hollister in 
a neat speech introduced Magill. Old 
Uncle Joe gave us a rare literary and 
oratorical treat. He began his remarks 
with a quotation from Kipling: ‘‘The 
meeting of the East and the West.’’ 
Mr. McAleenan gave a talk about New 
York, and John Murgatroyd spoke for 
all the world, having been introduced 
by Magill, who, as a consistent Irish 
rebel, felt called upon to explain his 
position in introducing an Englishman. 
In Murgatroyd’s speech he referred to 
his early days, dwelling upon his lack 
of opportunity, as it was necessary for 
him to labor. No boyhood, no play, 
just work. The great university of the 
world graduates only honor students 
like Murgatroyd—capable, kindly and 
practical. 

The sky is blue and the sun is always 
shining in John Murgatroyd’s heart, at 
least it so seems, for if clouds gather he 
never allows them to appear from with- 
in himself. His friends mean much to 
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him, and in a thousand ways will he 
survive the press of time and be per- 
petuated in their hearts. Dr. Bennett, 
in a short speech of welcome bestowed 
upon us the freedom of the town. We 
thanked him for his courtesy and gen- 
erous hospitality, but needless to say, 
we took no undue advantage of this 
western freedom. 

After dinner ‘‘dudes,’’ ‘‘savages’’ 
and guests cleared the tables and 
helped the cooks wash up, for the Free- 
masonry of the wilderness has neither 
class nor caste. Stories and songs 
whiled away the few remaining hours 


many days. The anticipations and 
hopes we brought with us have been 
realized in no stinted measure, and the 
great hospitable West has filled their 
hearts with friendship and sport to 
overflowing. 

At dawn of the 31st the slumbers of 
our campfire were disturbed and bro- 
ken by loud shouts from the high ridge 
back of camp, informing us not only of 
Arthur MeAleenan and Walter Hope’s 
arrival, but of Arthur’s success as well. 
Out from the tents rolled sleepy but 
delighted men, and a glad shout was 
sent back. At the eleventh hour Ar- 














THE OFFICE OF THE MAYO RANCH, SHOWING SOME ELK AND DEER HEADS AND ONE 
SHEEP HEAD. 


of the evening, the last one the New 
York hunters shall see in the rugged 


_ hills of this wild and beautiful country. 


At midnight they retired, having prom- 
ised Dwight Hollister to have lunch 
with him at his ranch on the North 
Fork. The night was clear and cold 
and not even our old friends, the coy- 
otes, sang their songs that usually 
broke the hush of the mountains. A 
last look through the flaps of their 
tents showed the glowing embers of our 
last campfire. Our hunting days are 
over and tomorrow we bid good-bye to 
the snow-clad peaks along whose sum- 
mits and sides we have wandered these 


thur’s grizzly arrived, so we are all 
happy and satisfied. All of the hunters 
have a splendid fur trophy of the trip, 
one that will ever and always assist the 
memories of these happy days. A great 
gale of chatter greeted the arrival of 
Arthur and Walter, and they were 
forced to tell over and over again the 
story of the kill. Just as twilight 
merged into night the great bulk of the 
grizzly appeared on the skyline and ap- 
proached the pass. The experience 
gained in meeting with Old Bob caused 
the boys to be careful and allow the 
bear to approach. When she came (for 
it was an old grizzly sow) within sev- 
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enty-five yards of the pass a well-placed 
bullet behind the shoulder ended all 
earthly troubles for this bear. Time 
was too precious to stop packing up to 
measure the hide, but it appeared to be 
about the same size as the others. 
Breakfast and cleaning up camp were 
finished all too quickly, and their last 
ride down to the valley of the North 
Fork was all too short. I wish I had 
the power to picture in words the won- 
ders of this ride. The great rock-ribbed 
canon carved out of the eternal cliffs 
by Nature’s quarrymen; the wind and 
rain contained new and delighted sur- 
prises at every turn as we dropped 
down the 2,000 feet of the steep and 
winding trail. A great buttress of liv- 
ing stone shouldered its way out from 
the side of the very center of the abyss; 
its sandy and shale rock sides with but 
few pine trees here and there made a 
picture that was almost uncanny in its 
immensity. We arrived at the bottom, 
and for a mile or so our trail led us 
through a dense forest of pine; from 
the forest we merged into the road. 
The floor of this valley of the North 
Fork presents a great sunken land- 
scape in which are rugged mountains, 
beetling cliffs and fathomless ravines. 
Hills and turrets, spires and shafts of 
rock rise out of the valley, peak after 
peak. There are black pits miles in 
length like great countersunk moun- 
tains, and in such great depths some 
of the states of Europe could be hidden. 
Red is the prevailing color of the cliffs 
bordering the valley, but it is not the 
only one. There is in this landseape 
every tint of garnet, orange and yel- 
low. There are colors of the dawn and 
of the evening. As we look behind us 
we notice the great gorge, down 
through which we came, stand out in a 
blut-grey haze. 

Twelve o’clock saw our party at Hol- 
lister’s. Mrs. Hollister met us with a 
welcome that made us feel at ease and 
at home. She is indeed a reigning 
queen of hospitality in her beautiful 
home. Her kindness to us poor weath- 
erworn and unshaven pilgrims will live 
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in our hearts these many years. About 
the long table in the dining room of her 
exquisite home we gathered, and again 
viewed the snow-white linen and glis- 
tening silver of cultured civilization. 
Joe Magill continued his arbitrary rule 
of allowing no one else but himself to 
talk, and only during the lulls when his 
jaws were busy masticating the delight- 
ful mutton were we poor slaves permit- 
ted to speak. Mrs. Hollister tried to 
help us, but the torrent of Joe’s vocab- 
ulary was only equaled by his appetite. 
We heard a number of new stories from 
Joe and also a few of his interesting 
experiences of the days when the West 
was young. A few occurrences of our 
trip were also related by this prince of 
storytellers, and he caused us to gasp 
several times. After frightening us to 
death he cleverly expurgated the real 
liné of conversation that took place 
upon the occasions mentioned. 

All good times must have an end, and 
we very reluctantly, particularly Joe, 
left the table. Our efforts to thank 
Mrs. Hollister fell far short of full 
measure of our gratitude. We were 
highly delighted with Joe Magill’s neat 
little address of thanks. Mrs. Hollister 
made us feel that she understood the 
difficulties of such expression, and 
with or without Dwight Hollister’s 
permission, she too will have a place in 
each and every one of our hearts. Our 
feet were now set on the homeward 
trail, and after a splendid trip through 
the wonderful Shoshone Cafion we ar- 
rived at the Irma Hotel. All Cody 
turned out to view our bear hides (I 
mean the animals’ hides) and many a 
smart Aleck was disappointed after a 
careful inspection of legs and feet in 
not finding trap marks. All these 
bears were killed fair and square in the 
open. No trap carried torment or re- 
tarded escape for those fur-bearing 
warriors of the Rockies. This hunt has 


been the largest and the most successful 
in the state or in the West for many 
years, and we are glad to have shown 
to all sportsmen who enjoy hunting 
that Wyoming has the record field for 
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wild game. There were six grizzlies, 
six brown bears, and one black bear 
secured on the trip. 

Train time arrived all too soon, and 
the last minute only was taken in say- 
ing good-bye. <A hard-wrung hand- 
clasp conveyed all that a book of words 
eould say. For the thoughts behind it 
would only be desecrated, even if 


Shakespeare himself were the scribe. 
The hunters watched the waving som- 
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Friendships thus formed never die, and 
are the only ones that can stand the 
acid test of the years. They arrived in 
Chicago by way of St. Paul over the 
Northern Pacific, on time to the min- 
ute. From this western metropolis the 
Federal Express over the Pennsylvania 
brought them back to the canons of 
brick and mortar of New York. May 
again the same crowd gather around 
some distant campfire, and these days 


will live again. Let us hope so, and say 
in fervency, ‘‘Amen’’ to the wish. 


breros long after the shouts and fare- 
wells had been silenced by the distance. 








eMy Den 


(By Permission of Geo. W. Fuller.) 


Here’s to my den—my dear old den! 

Where I live and re-live, again. and again, 
Those days I spent in forest wide, 

By mountain lake and swift brook side, 
Stalking the wild things over the moors, 
Getting new life from God’s out-doors. 


Yonder my rods and well-worn creel 
Kindle my heart with the joy I feel, 
While visions of many a sparkling stream 
With its lurking trout—a poet’s dream— 
Like beauteous pictures, in colors rare, 
Drive from my soul its load of care. 


Dear old guns and rods and reels! 

Who can know what the sportsman feels 
As he looks to see that all is right, 

The wrappings true and the barrels bright, 
Fondling the duffle, o’er and o’er, 

While memories turn to the days of yore? 


Bygone days with comrades true! 

No one may know how I long for you— 
The royal chase, from sun to sun, 

The campfire bright, when the day is done, 
And e’en through the mists that rise, I see 
The dear old friends that used to be. 


Could I recall you, comrades true, 

Back from the world, beyond the blue, 
Lounging tonight, in the dear old den, 
We'd live all over, those days again. 

And so they come, these memories bright, 
As I gaze o’e’r the walls of my den tonight. 


ROLAND A. NICHOLS, 
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OUR BAGGAGE WAS LOADED UPON A SMALL LIGHTER, AND ATTACHED TO THE LAUNCH. 


AN IDEAL FISHING CAMP 


FRED BRADFORD ELLSWORTH 


It was in June, 1914, that I visited 
Lae Vieux Desert, Wisconsin, for the 
purpose of catching some large muscal- 
lunge on light tackle. I knew that they 
were there, and I was determined to get 
them at any cost. Success crowned my 
efforts, and among them was one weigh- 
ing 35 pounds, caught on a 6-ounce split 
bamboo rod. 

My objective point was Camp Ten- 
derfoot on Tenderfoot Lake, and on the 
morning of June 20th I took my de- 
parture for that place. I reached Cisco 
Lake, Michigan, which is on the Chi- 
eago & Northwestern Railroad (a 
branch of the Ashland division), about 
10 o’clock. A fine new launch named 
the Tenderfoot, owned by the camp, 
was moored to the dock. Soon the 
trunks and baggage were placed aboard 
and we started on our journey of ten 
miles to the camp. 

We crossed Cisco Lake, entered the 
Ontonagon River, and then traversed 

0 : 


Lindsay, Morley and Big Lake. On 
reaching the shore of the latter lake we 
were met by a team and wagon that 
transported our baggage, while we 
walked a mile and a quarter through 
the dense woods to Palmer Lake. There 
we found another of the camp’s 
launches in waiting. It was a smaller 
launch, intended only for passengers, 
so our baggage was loaded upon a small 
lighter and attached to the launch. 
Crossing Palmer Lake we entered the 
west branch of the Ontonagon River, 
which was a beautiful winding stream. 
As we glided along we saw quite a few 
large herons along the shore. Some 
were standing on one leg, with their 
heads tucked snugly under their wings, 
apparently enjoying a quiet siesta. 
There were also porcupines wallowing 
around among the lily pads in search 
of favorite food. As we watched them 
a deer swam the stream ahead of us, 
reached the opposite shore and bounded 














gracefully into the thicket. After trav- 
eling this river for about a mile we ar- 
rived at Tenderfoot Lake. 

It is a picturesque little lake, a mile 


and a half long and one mile wide. Its 
shores are covered with dense growths 
of pine and hemlock, which have not 
been marred by the axe and saw, and I 
hope they never will be. Several beau- 
tiful private log cabins are on this lake 
and on one small island that looks like 
a dot on the water, is Camp Tenderfoot. 
It cannot be over a hundred yards long 
or more than seventy-five yards wide, 
if that. Unfortunately, there are no 
trees upon it, which would add very 
materially to its picturesqueness, and 
also shade it in day time. 

The island is nearly round, and the 
guests’ cabins, of which there are eight, 
built of cedar, face the lake. The ar- 
rangement of these is perfect in every 
way. Some are built out over the 
water, which is a novel idea. There are 
single cabins; some for two, with sit- 
ting room and two bed rooms. Then 
there are two large cabins containing 
sitting rooms, with huge open fire- 
places, four bed rooms downstairs and 
a like number above. They are all very 
comfortably furnished with white 
enamel beds. These have good springs 
and mattresses that insure comfort. 
You do not sink out of sight on them 
or get lost during the night; nor have 
to be pulled out straight in the morning 
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TENDER- 


AUTHOR’S CABIN 
FOOT. 


THE AT CAMP 


before you can walk. Clean linen, ex- 
eellent woolen blankets, Turkish and 
plenty of linen towels are furnished 
there, and everything is kept spotlessly 
elean and in order. 

The only objection one might find to 
a camp of this nature is that there is no 
place to go except on one’s porch or 





A LARGE CABIN CONTAINING SITTING ROOM, WITH HUGE OPEN FIREPLACE, FOUR BED- 
ROOMS DOWN STAIRS AND A LIKE NUMBER ABOVE. 
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JOHN DAHLBERG, WITH A 12-LB. PICKEREL 
CAUGHT IN TENDERFOOT LAKE 


remain indoors, while on the island. 
There is also a lack of privacy, owing 
to the proximity of the cabins, and one 
is liable to be disturbed by others. It 
has one great advantage over a camp 
on the mainland. At night, no matter 
how hot the day, it was generally very 
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comfortable, and being out in the lake 
there were not very many mosquitoes, 
for which I felt exceedingly grateful. 

Speaking of resorts, fishing camps in 
particular, it has been my experience 
and observation that people nowadays 
do not frequent them for the purpose 
of sociability and to make acquaint- 
ances. They go to fish, hunt, rest and 
sleep and to enjoy the solitude that the 
great north woods offers. One gets 
enough of the former at home, and it 
is a great relief to dispense with it for 
a short period and get away as much 
as possible from the conventionalities 
of life. They are as plain as the gilded 
copper which shines through plain gold. 

Canoes are used almost exclusively 
at Camp Tenderfoot on account of the 
portages. They are the best canoes I 
know of and weigh eighty or ninety 
pounds. Of course, in fishing on Ten- 
derfoot Lake one can use a row boat, 
but I did not waste any time there, for 
it is full of pickerel—though there are 
some bass in it. The pickerel unfor- 
tunately found their way into Palmer 
and this lake from Goebic. They run 
large and it is no trick to catch from 
six to a dozen in a day averaging eight 
to ten pounds and many have been 
taken much larger than this. 

My guide’s name was Cris, an un- 
communicative, reticent sort of a fel- 
low. He had spent his life in the woods 
hunting and trapping. After we got 
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better acquainted and he saw I under- 
stood the game he thawed out and 
warmed up, and I found him a very 
decent sort after all. Evidently he had 
come in contact with so many ‘‘pikers’”’ 
that he came to the conclusion that it 
was best to keep mum. 

I selected from my collection of rods 
a 6-ounce split bamboo rod, 6 feet long. 
It was a two-piece rod, the tip jointing 
about a foot from the handle. It had 
plenty of elasticity and_ resiliency, 
which I desire for bait-casting. As 
usual I used a Meek No. 3 Blue Grass 
reel, which is my favorite; a soft silk 
bass line, corresponding to a No. 5; a 
small bass hook attached by a ring to 
a No. 2 spinner, and for bait Lutzes’ 
Pork. ‘‘Some rod you have there, be- 
lieve me,’’ said Cris, as he eyed it crit- 
ically. ‘‘But everybody that comes 
here generally use frogs for bait.’’ As 
I stepped into the canoe I sat in the 
bow and he in the stern, and it was dip 
and lift, our paddles working with 
firm, even strokes. We drove the canoe 


rapidly across the lake to the trail 
leading to Plum Lake. Cris threw the 
canoe over his broad, strong shoulders, 
and strapping on my knapsack and 
Lenz water canteen, I picked up my 
rod and followed him. 

We made a trek of about three-quar- 
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ters of a mile through the dense forest, 
and soon reached Plum Lake. It was a 
small, beautiful body of water contain- 
ing numerous bays and inlets. The 
shores were covered with hemlock and 
pine. Here and there were deadheads 
and brush. We paddled up the shore 
a short way, and I laid down my pad- 
dle, and baiting my hook with a strip 
of pork made a long east to the sunken 
end of alog. The bait no sooner hit the 
water than I was reeling in. I let it 
sink about two feet and instantly a 
bass struck hard. ‘‘A small-mouth,’’ 
exclaimed Cris, jubilantly, ‘‘and a 


SOME CAMP 
good-sized one, I am sure,’’ and the fish 
leaped into the air and then ran off 
with about twenty feet of line. I reeled 
him in, and sure enough, it was a small- 
mouth weighing 214 pounds. I made 
another cast in almost the same place, 
and to my delight was rewarded with 
another one weighing 3 pounds. 

‘*You sure can place the bait wher- 
ever you want to,’’ said Cris. ‘‘You’re 
the first one I ever see catch ’em on pig 
over here. Can’t understand it. Must 
be the way you handle it in the water. 
Most fellows I see cast the bait out and 
let it sink, then reel in.’’ ‘‘Dead bait,’’ 
said I,; ‘‘you must keep moving the 
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minute it hits the water. If you want 
to go deeper, reel slower and let it 
gradually sink. See?’’ 

I made several other casts in that 
vicinity, but without results. Then we 
lit our pipes, and went on up the lake 
a little further, and Cris steered into 
a likely spot, where a tree had fallen 
full length into the lake. 

‘‘Ought to be a few in there,’’ he 
said. ‘‘See! there one just pumped!”’ 
I let go about ninety feet of line and 
the bait hit the water where the splash 
was. It was deep there, and as I 
brought the bait forward let it sink as 
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deep as I dared to. Bing! and a bass 
nailed it. I reeled fast, keeping a taut 
line and succeded in bringing him away 
from the brush and into clear water. 
He made a wild rush, and from the ten- 
sion I felt knew it was a large fish. 
‘‘He’s coming up now, Cris,’’ I said. 
‘*Guess I’ll let him show to see what 
he looks like.’’ Out of the water he 
came, and before he could shake him- 
self I toppled him over, and down he 
went and away. ‘‘It’s a green bass; 
about 3 pounds, I imagine,’’ said Cris, 
and that was just what it was, and he 
guessed the weight to an ounce. On 
down the lake we went. I kept casting 
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at opportune places and picked up two 
more—one a small-mouth weighing 114 
pounds and the other a 2-pound green 
bass. 

After cooking our meal we lit our 
pipes, and as the sun was very hot, lay 
there till about 4 o’clock. Then it 
began to cloud up and look threatening, 
so we decided to work back to the trail 
again. Before reaching it I caught 
three more bass, averaging 114 pounds, 
each small-mouth, and was well satis- 
fied with the day’s sport. 

On reaching camp I discarded my 
khaki fishing clothes, put on a bathing 
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I must not forget to add that the flap- 
jacks were the best I have ever eaten. 

The next day we went to the same 
lake again and caught seven bass that 
morning. It started to rain at noon, 
and there being no signs of abatement 
we returned to camp. I spent the after- 
noon winding a new rod and the time 
passed pleasantly. 

Our next trip we paddled down the 
west branch of the Ontonagon River a 
mile and a half to Palmer Lake. In 
the middle of it was a small bunch of 
rushes and lily pads, with a bar at one 
end of it. I fished here and along the 

















A HAPPY CANOE PARTY ON TENDERFOOT LAKE. 


suit and stepped off my porch into the 
lake. The dip was refreshing, and after 
a brisk rubdown, dressed again and was 
ready for dinner with a ravenous ap- 
petite. 

The food was excellent and well 
cooked. It would satisfy any Broad- 
way epicure and bon vivant. We had 
delicious soup, fish, sirloin steak, 
ereamed potatoes, combination salad, 
with mayonnaise dressing, and coffee of 
quality. For desert we had berry pie. 
Breakfast varied, but there was always 
fresh fruits, cereals, eggs, bacon or 
ham, and how good it always tasted! 


and during the day caught 
eight good-sized green and small-mouth 


shores, 


bass. I also, to my disgust, picked up 
twelve pickerel, but threw them back 
in again. What I should have done 
was to have killed them, for they ruin 
the bass fishing anywhere. 

One of the most delightful and beau- 
tiful trips we made was over to Morton 
Lake. Crossing Tenderfoot, we fol- 
lowed a rough and hilly trail for three- 
quarters of a mile to Sanborn Lake. 
We paddled to the end of Sanborn, 
then through the east branch of the 
Presque Isle River into Morton, which 
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took about two hours in all. It was a 
hot day and the sun beat down upon 
us like a blast furnace. The sky was 
of azure blue. There was not even a 
cloud in sight, but soon gentle breezes 
blew and cooled the atmosphere. There 
was just enough ripple upon the water, 
and casting was a delight under such 
circumstances. There were no pickerei 
in this lake, for which I was thankful, 
and the bass were gamey. My best 
catch was made here. It consisted of 
ten bass in all—small-mouth and green 
bass. Five of them weighed from 2 to 
214, pounds each and were beautiful 
fish. At noon we paddled into MeCul- 
lough Lake and cooked our repast at 
an old deserted log cabin. ‘‘That is the 
best string of bass I ever saw taken 
from the lake,’’ declared Cris, convine- 
ingly, ‘‘and on pig bait, too. What 
was the story you were going to tell me 
about fish and frogs?’’ he added, as we 
lit our pipes and leaned against a huge 
pine overlooking the shimmering water. 
‘‘Oh, yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘A man and his 
wife went on a fishing trip. Evidently 
they were novices, for they were unable 
to lure the bass with pork bait or they 
were not taking it. The third day the 
wife wired a market at home: ‘Send 
three dozen frogs for fishing, by ex- 
press,at once.’ The next day she wired, 
‘Make it four dozen frogs; lots of fish.’ 
A few days later he wired: ‘Lots of 
frogs; send a dozen black bass,’ and an 
hour later, ‘Make it two dozen fish.’ 
Subsequently he sent another telegram, 
and it read: ‘Enough fish; the frogs 
are all gone.’’ ‘‘That’s rich,’’ chuckled 


Cris. ‘‘Tell it over again so I can get it 
right. 
wise ones that come up here. 


I will hand it out to some of the 
Got any 
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more stories? I like to hear them.”’ 
‘*A young fellow,’’ I acquiesced, ‘‘ went 
on a fishing trip, and to his chagrin was 
ordered back to work before the allot- 
ted time was up. As I recall the cir- 
cumstances he penned his thoughts in a 
poem which ran something like this: 

*1 hate like the dickens 

To leave the fried chickens, 

The bass and the blue gills 

With corn on the cob; 

But the boss has no pity, 

He says, ‘Hell hit the city, 

Or maybe someone 1 know 

Will be out of a job.’” 

The last day’s fishing I enjoyed there 
we went through the west branch of the 
Ontonagon River, crossed Palmer Lake 
and took a wagon road to a trail lead- 
ing to Crampton Lake. It was a charm- 
ing lake, with thickly wooded shores, 
and at one end was a miniature island. 
It was alive with small-mouth black 
bass. The water was clear as crystal, 
and we could see schools of them dart- 
ing every which way. They were leap- 
ing all around the boat, and it was a 
captivating sight. Unfortunately they 
were too small, so I only caught a few 
for our meal and left them in peace. 

There are quite a number of lakes 
not far from the camp where one can 
go for a day’s fishing. To the west of 
the Ontonagon system is the Presque 
Isle chain of lakes which one ean reach 
over a trail. East of the camp are the 
lakes mentioned en route to Tenderfoot 
on my arrival. Looking at the map I 
find if one elects to take a canoe trip, 
they can travel south to the Manito- 
wish waters, where I used to fish for 
muskies years ago. One can also con- 
tinue to the Flambeau Lakes. In fact, 
there are many trips one can plan, too 
numerous to mention. 














THE PASSENGER PIGEON 


(ECTOPISTES MIGRATORIUS) 


A. B. RICHMOND 


(With credit to ‘‘Michigan Bird Life,’’ Walter Bradford Barrows, S8.B., 
and Audobon’s ‘‘Birds of America,’’ for much of the matter of a technical na- 


ture in this article.) 
TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION. 


Adult Male—Entire head, including sides and chin, together with back of neck, back 
rump and most of upper surface of wings, bright slate blue; some of the wing coverts 
marked with a few large black spots; the lesser wing coverts with similar but smaller 
ones; throat, fore neck, breast and sides and belly, rich reddish brown, deepest on throat 
and chest paler and more pinkish on the sides and abdomen; sides and base of neck be- 
hind, changing to gold, emerald green and rich crimson; back undertail feathers white; 
wings brownish black, several of the shorter primaries with broad bluish-white areas on 
the outer webs near the base, and a narrow white edge to the tips. Two middle tail 
feathers entirely black; tail graduated of twelve tapering feathers. Bill black; feet iris red. 

Female — Similar as to wings and tail, which, however, are duller than the male; 
black spots on the wing coverts, tending to form two or more bars; head and neck mainly 
brownish-grey; the back and breast grayish-brown, and the sides of the neck glossed with 


metallic colors as in the male, but much more faintly. 
Young birds resemble the adult female somewhat, but most of the feathers above 
and below have distinct white margins, and the light borders on the wing feathers are 


broader, giving a mottled appearance. 
Length of male, 15 to 17.25 inches. 


In the 60s and ’70s, during the time 
this member of the pigeon family was 
at its maximum in point of numbers, 
the writer was fortunately a resident 
of the state of Michigan, living near 
those sections wherein their annual 
nesting places occurred, and from close 
association and study, I am able to 
speak from personal experience regard- 
ing their habits, and deduce some of 
the principal causes of their extermi- 
nation, for it is universally conceded 
that there is not at present a living 
bird of this once so plentiful species. 

The press has lately devoted con- 
siderable space to articles of regret at 
the extinction of the passenger pigeon, 
and I believe there is enough interest 
attached to render an article on this 
beautiful bird and its extinction of 
more than passing interest to the pres- 
ent generation of sportsmen, as well as 
to revive the memories of the older 
generation and bring vididly to mind 
the time when these birds were so plen- 
tiful and the royal sport they afforded. 


Female and young somewhat smaller, 


The form and long-pointed tail of 
the passenger pigeon makes this spe- 
cies distinctive, as the only member of 
the pigeon family closely resembling it 
is the mourning dove, and from that 
it may be known at once by its larger 
size, the absence of a small black spot 
on the side of the neck and the posses- 
sion of twelve tail feathers instead of 
fourteen. The adult male of this spe- 
cies possessed a slate-blue head and 
reddish-brown breast, quite different 
from the mourning dove, but the fe- 
male and the young birds did not pos- 
sess these distinctive marks. 

The passenger pigeon was confined 
practically to the central portion of the 
United States, although often seen in 
Canada as far north as Hudson Bay and 
west to Manitoba. They were uever 
known to go south of the United States 
or west of the Great Plains, although 
some have claimed to have seen strag- 
glers in Nevada and Washington. 

The wild pigeon was at one time one 


of the best-known birds of this section 
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WATER-COLOR SKETCH OF PASSENGER PIGEON, EXECUTED BY THE AUTHOR. 
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of country and afforded unlimited 
sport. They had the unfortunate habit 
of appearing in immense flocks in the 
early spring, looking for a suitable 
nesting place; later in the season ap- 
pearing in all parts of Michigan and 
remaining as long as ‘‘mast’’ was abun- 
dant, or until the rigors of winter com- 
pelled them to leave in search of food; 
although scattering flocks have been 
known to remain through mild winters 
in the southern part of the state. 
Great flocks of millions of these birds 
would suddenly appear along in April 
in search of a suitable ‘‘nesting’’ place 
or roost, which was usually located in 
hardwood timber where ‘‘mast’’ was 
abundant, as their food was almost en- 
tirely of a vegetable nature, consisting 
of acorns, beech nuts and the various 
grains and seeds from grasses and 
weeds. Within a radius of hundreds of 


miles of their nesting place they would 
move through the timber in immense 
flocks in search of food; the noise of 
their wings sounding like the roll of 
distant thunder, and as they passed 


through the woods they resembled a 
blue billowy ocean rolling resistlessly 
along; those in the rear continually ris- 
ing and passing over those in front in 
rapid succession. The quantity of 
ground thus swept was astonishing, 
and after passing, the woods presented 
the appearance of having been denuded 
by an incipient cyclone, and they would 
leave them stripped bare of food when 
they departed. It required vast quan- 
tities of food to support such enormous 
numbers of voracious birds. They 
would remain in one vicinity as long 
as food was abundant. Their great 
powers of flight enabled them to survey 
and pass over a great extent of terri- 
tory in a very short time, and possessed 
of great power of vision, though travel- 
ing at a great rate, they could discover 
their food with facility. 

In flight these birds would move in 
such vast flocks as to very perceptibly 
diminish the sunlight at midday, having 
the same effect as a semi-opaque cloud, 
and they would be several days in pass- 
ing, or before the flight was stopped. 
The flights would be miles wide, and 
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when it is considered that these birds 
were flying at the rate of sixty miles 
per hour, some estimate can be made 
of their vast number. 

Audobon, speaking about a trip he 
made from the Ohio River to Louisville, 
Ky., back in 1813, says, ‘‘Feeling the 
inclination to count the flocks that 
might pass within the reach of the eye 
in one hour, I dismounted, seated my- 
self on an eminence and began to mark 
with a pencil, making a dot for every 
flock that passed. In a short time, 
finding the task which I had under- 
taken impracticable, as the birds 
poured on in countless multitudes, I 
rose, and counting the dots then put 
down, found that 163 had been made in 
21 minutes. The air was literally filled 
with pigeons; the light of noonday was 
obscured as by an eclipse; the dung 
fell in spots not unlike melting flakes 
of snow. I cannot describe to you the 
extreme beauty of their aerial evolu- 
tions. At once, like a torrent and with 
a noise like thunder, they rushed into 
a compact mass, pressing upon each 
other towards the center. In these al- 
most solid masses they darted forward 
in undulating and angular lines, de- 
scended and swept close over the earth 
with inconceivable velocity, mounted 
perpendicularly so as to resemble a 
vast column, and when high, were seen 
wheeling and twisting within their con- 
tinued lines, which resembled the coils 
of a gigantic serpent. During their 
evolutions the dense mass which they 
form exhibits a beautiful appearance 
as it changes in direction, now display- 
ing a glistening sheet of azure, when 
the backs of the birds come simultane- 
ously into view, and anon, suddenly 
presenting a mass of rich deep purple.”’ 

In the year 1874 the birds nested 
near Shelby, Mich., and at that time, 
from my close proximity, I was permit- 
ted to personally visit the nesting place 
several times, and witnessed the almost 
wanton destruction of the old and 
young by the large army of ‘‘ pigeoners’”’ 
who made it their business to follow 
the horde of birds from one nesting 
place to another, trapping and netting 
them for market. The ultimate out- 
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come of this ceaseless and terrific war- 
ware upon the birds was not considered 
at that time, for the vast flocks and 
great numbers seemed to preclude any 
possibility of their extermination; in 
fact, such a result was not even 
dreamed of; but the figures of destruc- 
tion when carefully assimilated, to- 
gether with other now apparent causes, 
could leave no doubt of the ultimate 
issue of such campaigns as were being 
followed year after year. 

It is now almost impossible to under- 
stand what has become of such vast 
numbers of these birds, for they seemed 
limitless. Even realizing the billions 
that were slaughtered, it still leaves one 
wondering where they should disappear 
to so suddenly. Lamentable as it is to 
acknowledge, it is apparently an un- 
disputed fact that not one live specimen 
of this species now exists. 

At this one nesting place at Shelby, 
Mich., in 1874, the daily shipments un- 
doubtedly aggregated nearly a hundred 
carloads daily for a period of about 
thirty days, and a conservative esti- 
mate of the numbers of birds slaugh- 
tered would aggregate close to half a 
billion. During the time of this organ- 
ized killing, there were hundreds of 
thousands killed and consumed by the 
hunters and the inhabitants, thousands 
fed to hogs and a large number used 
by trap shooters. Many thousands 
were lost and spoiled through heat and 
the inability to obtain transportation 
facilities. Bear in mind this large num- 
ber of birds destroyed was during one 
nesting only, and that during a period 
of thirty days, and when one considers 
that this campaign of extermination 
had been consistently followed for sev- 
eral decades by the hundreds of ‘‘pig- 
eoners’’ and their families, taking this 
one nesting at Shelby as a basis to 
figure from, it would be a conservative 
estimate to say that over ten billions of 
the passenger pigeon were destroyed in 
the period from 1865 to 1875. 

Personally I killed many hundreds 
of pigeons between the years 1865 and 
1888, but since the latter date I have 
killed none, and saw very few birds in 
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the wild state. They afforded great 
sport for the hunter, being extremely 
strong and very rapid flyers. The fin- 
est of shooting was obtained anywhere 
in the open fields, between stretches of 
woodland or in the vicinity of harvest 
fields or newly sown grain fields. Big 
flocks were constantly on the wing in 
search of food, the wheat fields in 
spots being covered, and dead trees in 
the edges of the woods and near water- 
holes would be literally loaded with 
hundreds of birds. It was often neces- 
sary in the fall of the year, during 
wheat seeding time, to re-sow wheat 
fields, for the pigeons would practically 
sweep the ground clean of the freshly 
sown grain. 

Many and devious were the methods 
used for snaring and netting these 
birds. They were quite fond of the 
salty matter from saline springs, and 
the netters would take advantage of 
this known fact and prepare ‘‘salt 
beds’’ to attract them. Often netters 
sought to keep their methods secret, 
but nearly every scheme that would 
assist in their capture was used with 
more or less effect. Beds would be pre- 
pared and salted, sown with grain, etc., 
and the birds baited in large numbers, 
and at the proper time an arranged net 
would be sprung over the beds. Angle- 
worms were used in large quantities 
for bait also. Wild pigeons would be 
captured and used as ‘‘stool-pigeons’’; 
they would be made to flutter and 
spread their wings by means of strings 
tied to their legs and movable perches, 
and when the flight was on these 
‘*stool-pigeons’’ would decoy the birds 
to the netting grounds or to dead 
trees and frameworks so placed as to 
be raked lengthwise by the hunters 
from blinds conveniently placed. Thou- 
sands were knocked down and killed 
with poles. 

The latest large nesting that I can 
remember was in Emmet County, near 
Petoskey, Mich., in the year 1878. I 
spent nearly three weeks in Traverse 
and Emmet counties that fall on a hunt- 
ing trip, and although it was after the 
birds had begun to return south, they 
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were so plentiful I was surfeited with 
the sport. The birds were in such num- 
bers as late as November Ist in that 
year that all through the hardwood 
timber in the northern part of the state 
it was an easy matter to bag from fifty 
to a hundred single birds in flight in a 
day’s shooting. It was estimated that 
this nesting covered a space from five 
to ten miles wide and about forty miles 
long, and that a constant warfare was 
earried on from early in March till 
about the middle of August, and that 
the destruction of the birds aggregated 
many million. ‘‘For weeks the railroad 
shipments averaged fifty barrels of 
dead birds per day, thirty to forty 
dozen old birds and about fifty squabs 
being packed in a barrel. Allowing 500 
birds to a barrel, and averaging the en- 
tire shipments for the season at twenty- 
five barrels per day, we find the rail- 
road shipments to have been 12,500 
dead birds daily, or 1,500,000 for the 
summer. Of live birds there were 
shipped 1,116 erates, six dozen per 
erate, or 80,352 birds. These were rail- 
road shipments only, and not including 
the cargoes by steamer from Petoskey, 
Cheboygan, Cross Village and other 
lake ports, which were as many more.”’ 
H. B. Roney, Am. Field. 

This estimate by Mr. Roney was ex- 
tremely conservative, and from per- 
sonal knowledge, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the number of birds 
slaughtered in various ways during 
that nesting was nearer five million 
than three. 

Smaller nestings of pigeons occurred 
as late as,1881 or 1882. I remember 
distinctly of a nesting of considerable 
importance between Fife Lake and 
Traverse City in 1881, for I spent sev- 
eral weeks in that locality that fall and 
had some royal sport with the birds. 
Nearly every day I would bring in 
forty or fifty, and could have killed 
twice as many. 

In the nesting area nearly every tree 
was covered with nests, some of the 
trees having more than a hundred nests 
in its branches, and as the nesting al- 
ways occurred in a thickly wooded dis- 
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trict, some conception may be had of 
the number of the young reared. The 
squab was considered a delicacy, and 
being very easy to secure, by jarring or 
felling the trees, they were collected in 
immense numbers. Great numbers of 
full-grown birds and squabs were se- 
eured by the Indians and settlers and 
preserved for winter food. 

The number of the birds in the nest- 
ing areas at night was so immense as to 
be beyond conception, and the noise 
was so great as to drown the shouting 
of the hunters and the report of their 
guns. The uproar of the fluttering 
birds and the falling branches broken 
by the extreme weight of the horde of 
birds, could be heard a distance of two 
or three miles from the spot. Hundreds 
of birds were killed as the perches 
would give away, forced down by the 
dense groups with which each branch 
was loaded. Many nestings occurred 
so late in the fall they were broken up 
by heavy falls of snow and were de- 
serted, leaving the nests full of eggs. 
Owing to the inclement weather and 
the constant persecution, many nestings 
were abandoned and the birds never 
returned. 

Every kind of tree was used for nest- 
ing, and the nests were rudely con- 
structed of a simple platform of twigs 
loosely put together and with scarcely 
a perceptible hollow to contain the one 
egg, which was usually incubated and 
hatched alone. It is now universally 
aecepted as a fact that only one egg 
was laid by each bird, and if two eggs 
were found in the same nest, it was 
probable that two females used the 
same nest. The period of incubation 
was usually from two to three weeks; 
the eggs were elliptical in shape, white 
and unspotted. 

The nesting of the pigeon usually 
began in April, lasting sometimes until 
quite late in the fall, and, inasmuch as 
the period of incubation covered not 
over three weeks, it is very evident that 
nearly all the birds must have reared 
two or three broods, moving from place 
to place in forming new nesting areas 
and in order to obtain necessary food. 
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Apparently both sexes took part in 
nest construction, and after the eggs 
were laid, divided their time in brood- 
ing, taking turns in obtaining food. It 
was noted that the males would remain 
on the nest from morning until late 
afternoon, the females then taking their 
place and remaining until relieved the 
next morning. During early morning 
and late afternoon there was noted 
activity in the nesting place, as the 
birds would leave and return. 

The almost sudden disappearance of 
the passenger pigeon has always been 
something of a mystery, for up into the 
70s the birds were so plentiful they 
were in the nature of a pest, and as late 
as 1880 there was unquestionably mil- 
lions of them, but from this latter date 
until about 1890 they gradually dimin- 
ished, until they totally disappeared. 
The question of the cause of their ex- 
termination is a problem hard to solve 
accurately, and there is much diversity 
of opinion regarding the _ subject. 
Many naturalists contend that the sys- 
tematic warfare so long conducted 
against the birds on their nesting 
grounds is the primary cause of their 
disappearance, but many seem disposed 
to qualify this version of their extinc- 
tion. Some ascribe it to the develop- 
ment of a deadly parasite, but there is 
no particular evidence in support of 
this theory. 

I am personally of the opinion that 
their extinction can be ascribed to a 
combination of causes. There is no 
question, the wanton slaughter and 
persistent persecution in their nesting 
places was one great and determining 
factor, but in addition to this the de- 
struction of the immense forests, their 
natural habitat, would hasten their de- 
struction, by removing their source of 
food supply. Their unfortunate habit 
of moving in large flocks naturally 
hastened their extermination, render- 
ing them easy prey; and being driven 
from above noted causes to seek new 
nesting places and food supply, they 
were forced into more rigorous cli- 
mates, many perishing undoubtedly 


from drowning in the Great Lakes. 
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Conditions like these which were con- 
stantly rendered less and less favorable, 
would make them less resistent each 
succeeding year, until, though naturally 
a very hardy bird, they succumbed to 
the inevitable. 

No concerted action to protect the 
passenger pigeon was taken until it was 
practically too late, and in fact, in the 
earlier days of their plentitude such a 
law would have been impossible to pass, 
as they were such a nuisance to the 
farming community. Again, the busi- 
ness of pigeon catching was quite lucra- 
tive, and followed by quite a large army 
of men and their families, and very 
many looked upon their killing with de- 
cided favor. The killing of the wild (or 
passenger) pigeon at the present time 
is illegal at any season, but the law is 
practically obsolete, as there is no valid 
reason for the belief that there is a 
single live bird of this species in any 
part of the United States. 

Since 1890 but few authenticated 
eases of this beautiful bird having been 
seen have been recorded, and the last 
specimen killed of which I have any 
knowledge was, I believe, about 1898, 
in Wayne County, Michigan, by a gen- 
tleman from Detroit. 

Naturally, there are reports con- 
stantly being received from those who 
claim to know of and of seeing the pas- 
senger pigeon, but upon being traced 
it has been ascertained they were either 
the mourning dove or the band-tailed 
pigeon, the latter of which is confined 
to the western part of the United 
States. One perfectly conversant with 
the passenger pigeon would not readily 
confound them with any other species 
of the pigeon family. 

Efforts to domesticate the wild 
pigeon never met with any success, and 
though tried in many instances, of 
which it is hardly necessary to speak, 
they were never successfully propa- 
gated. A few years ago there was a 
single specimen of the male bird im the 
Zoological Park at Cincinnati, but I am 
informed that is now dead. This bird 
was over 25 years old. 





























“AFTER MAKING SHORT JUMPS THEY MEASURE THE DISTANCE 





FOR ONE SUPREME LEAP.” 


UNDER THE SPELL OF THE SPAWNING 
INSTINCT 
LINCOLN GLASS 


Up the limpid Willamette River, 
thirteen miles south of Portland, -Ore- 
gon, the first great obstacle is met by 
the salmon in their pilgrimage from 
salt-water to the head of fresh-water, 
there to spawn and die. Although for 
about four years they have been revel- 
ing in the wanton wilds of the bound- 
less ocean where the most palatable es- 
eulents are found in abundance, now be- 
ing on their pilgrimage, they eschew 
food of all kinds. The spawning instinct 
is upon them—an irresistible impulse to 
reach the spawning grounds before 
their energy is gone, and they are over- 
powered by the many enemies that be- 
set their eventful journey. 

Numerous as are the enemies of the 
salmon from the ocean to the head of 
fresh-water, they have one true friend 


who diligently awaits their coming 

backed by the power of a great state— 
the state fish warden. On the rocky 
eliff just to the right of the falls stands 
a little wooden shanty, on the corner of 
which is tacked the law of the state and 
over which floats a small flag. From 
this rocky prominence the officer can 
keep an eye on the death-dealing crowd 
of sportsmen riding on the turbulent 
water below the falls. Some six hun- 
dred feet below where the, unwinding 
seroll of water breaks into dashing 
spray is a line beyond which the fisher- 
man can not go without rightfully feel- 
ing the heavy hand of the state, for the 
fish laws are being more and more dras- 
tically applied year by year to its vi- 
olators. On either end of the line is a 
sign reminding’ the venturesome 














“OTHERS BOUND AGAINST THE FALLS, 
WITH TREMENDOUS FORCE INTO 


ONLY TO BE WHIRLED BACK 
THE SEETHING POOL.” 
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“‘sport’’ that he can go no farther 
because the great West is jealous of its 
world-famous fish industry. 

Hovering close to the ‘‘dead-line’’ is 
a row of small boats filled with fisher- 
men jealous of their anchorage. On one 
side of the boats is continually heard the 
‘*chug, ching’’ of the sinkers, while on 
the other side comes the ‘‘chong, 
thong’’ of the sinkers and spinners as 
they disappear in the thirty or forty 
feet of water. 

It is said that the salmon do not feed 
from the time they leave salt-water un- 
til they spawn and die. This the army 
of fishermen below the falls know, so 
they do not tempt them with baits of 
food, but dangle before their nervous 
eyes a shining object at which they 
strike only to find themselves hooked 
and in the hands of a sportsman. How- 
ever, not every time a hook is thrown 
into the pool is a fish pulled into a boat 
to flop and die. Many are the times a 
sinister look spreads over the face of a 
veteran fisherman, or a hopeful novice 
as he draws up his stone anchor and 
drops down the river to pull himself 
loose from a snag on which his para- 
phernalia has fastened. 

The spawning instinct is upon them 
and day after day the ‘‘Chinook’’ has 
been feeling his way through miles and 
miles of ocean to the mouth of the river. 
Impelled by the irresistible force, they 
direct their course upward. They move 
quietly on, now on the impetuous rush, 
meeting all resistance—foaming, dash- 
ing, rocky rapids. Their lives have be- 
come one of toil and struggle. Thus 
they meet the rumbling roar of the cas- 
cades and dams. Not for a minute do 
they despond. Through the mad whirl 
of the raging water, they have made 
their way to the falls. They have 
reached the insurmountable barrier— 
the falls. The grilses—young salmon, 
weighing three or four pounds—along 
with the big glittering ones, weighing 
twenty to thirty pounds, are there. The 
beautiful, silvery-scaled beings have 
passed their luxuriant, predatory exist- 
ence in the cool depth of the ocean un- 
til now the mysterious and compelling 
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force has led them to congregate in the 
boiling pool below the perpendicular ob- 
stacle. 

The impulse of the forward and up- 
ward move has increased upon them un- 
til now they are ready for the supreme 
effort of their lives. It is May, and the 
spring torrents are pouring over the 
precipice in a tremendous bulk. It falls 
in a_ chaos, breaking into twisted 
and distorted currents, a foaming eal- 
dron of disorder. A dashing spray 
fills all space about the rapids, throw- 
ing a filmy veil over the scene. The 
sun adds its shifting color of opalescent 
gleam and glitter while on either side 
of the rocky cliffs are intermingled the 
green shade of the fir. Sounds fill the 
air and the seething swash and hues of 
sporting water, the platter and splash 
dominate and permeate all with a wild 
musie. 

In all of this—the world redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion which has 
moulded and shaped the earth, robed 
and disrobed it with its garment of 
green—the salmon is flashing and 
crowding closely to the intangible ecur- 
tain of falling water and rising mist. 
The pool is alive with the moving, 
striving, struggling, jumping salmon, 
all under the one wild, desperate impulse 
to scale the falls. The air is also full 
of them; some make short jumps as if 
they were measuring the distance for 
one supreme leap in which they can 
throw their entire energy. The big, the 
little, and the medium are all possessed 
with the one desire to surmount the ob- 
stacle and continue their journay. They 
do not seem to know such a thing as 
failure, so they jump and jump again 
and again. Some throw themselves into 
the air and turn somersaults like a stick 
flung from the hand of a boy; others 
bound against the falls only to be 
whirled back with a tremendous force 
into the seething pool. 

Again the friendly hand of the state 
comes to their assistance. Out of the 
troubled waters of the pool, at the end 
of the falls, comes a box structure like 
a straight stairway except that the steps 
are artificial pools. The fish not being 
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able to clear the falls ascend by leap- 
ing from pool to pool of the fish-ladder. 
Finally they reach the top and swiftly 
continue their journey. 

Without the aid of the ladder they 
are unable to ascend the falls and 
would have to await a spring freshet 
that would make the volume of water 
almost obliterate the perpendicular 
flow over the rocky precipice. 

This is necessary for the maintenance 
of the fish supply, for man has acted 
upon the principle that ‘‘nothing is so 
cheap as life,’’ until the supply of the 
salmon has gradually grown less. This 
has been recognized by the states of 
Oregon, Washington and California not 
only in the enactment of stringent fish 
laws and rigid enforcement of same, 
but the state and national governments 
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are operating hatcheries where unnum- 
bered eggs are hatched and cared for 
each year. At Bonneville on the Co- 
lumbia River is located the largest fish 
hatchery in the world. It has a capacity 
of some 60,000,000 eggs. 

The falls adds to their nervousness 
and irritability. They seem to be con- 
scious of the distance that they have to 
go and the fate that awaits them. There 
is no evidence that any salmon survives 
the spawning season. It is doubtful if 
a single salmon returns to the ocean. 
They continue to ascend the rivers un- 
til they spawn or death overtakes them. 
They ascend the Sacramento River for 
a distance of 400 miles. In the Colum- 
bia River they reach the Bitter Root 
and Sawtooth Mountains in Idaho, a 
distance of nearly 1,000 miles. 











Only the Fire, and You, and I 


A ruddy glow in the air above, 

The leaping flames of the camp-fire bright; 

The curling spiral of fragrant smoke, 

Losing itself in the depths of night. 

Around us, half seen through the velvet dusk, 

A deeper black in the night’s black pall; 

Towering up until lost to sight, 

Loom the great pines like a shadow-wall. 

The snap and crackle of burning wood, 

The cricket’s chirp and the night-bird’s cry, 

The gurgling stream, and the sighing pines, 

And the murmuring wind in the treetops high. 
- Oh this is the life I love to live! 

Close to our Mother Nature’s heart; 

With the dusky night, and the camp-fire bright, 

And the thought that I am of earth, a part! 

Under us both, the warm, brown sod; 

Over us both, the starlit sky; 

Lonely, yet calm with the peace of God, 

And only the fire, and you, and I! 


WILLIAM GEORGE GARDNER. 
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No. 36—Color 


If the eye were unable to distinguish be- 
tween the different lengths of light waves 
there would be no such thing as color, and 
the world as we know it would be entirely 
different from what it is. Just as the deep 
sea fish knows nothing but the ocean, 
hence does not know that the ocean exists 
for lack of something with which to com- 
pare his all-pervading element, so we liv- 
ing things on this earth are so washed by 
colors that we seldom give it a thought. 
The more commonplace anything is the 
harder it is to recognize, and we cannot 
know it even exists unless we have some- 
thing with which to compare it, just as in 
the case of the deep sea fish. This re- 
mark may seem a very abstract statement 
of no particular interest to any one, till you 
stop to think that without doubt the main 
losses in your own office, or farm or fae- 
ory, are the ones right under your nose, 
and that the best chances for you to make 
money, or to get fame, have surrounded you 
like the air all your life, yet you can see 
neither the losses nor the chances of suc- 
cess because both are so universal, are ev- 
erywhere you look, like salt water to the 
fish. 

For this reason the best observers I 
know of are children. They see. “Daddy, 
why do you wear a collar?” would puzzle 
many a wise old Dad to explain in any 
other than very vague terms that actually 
mean nothing in the end. ‘Tis a question 
most men cannot answer. 

Years of work as a reporter has taught 
me at least one valuable source of informa- 
tion—I watch a child’s questions, a wom- 
an’s silences, and a man’s actions, especial- 


ly his hands. As we grow older we con- 
tract the vicious habit of thinking in aver- 
ages, and in set terms—the child knows 
neither of these thought cloggers, hence the 
questions of a child are usually staggering. 
“What is a star?” for instance. Or “What 
is water?” That last question took me many 
years to answer, and even now I have but 
a very muddy idea of what water really is. 
“The rust of hydrogen” is as good an an- 
swer as any, perhaps, which immediately 
leads us to the unescapable result that we 
humans are but metallic bodies, as hydro- 
gen is a metal, and in a solid state, at a 
temperature something like eight degrees 
centigrade above absolute zero, this metal 
of which we are so largely made looks like 
silver. If the predominating element in 
anything fixes its nature, then we humans 
are surely metallic, as over half our bodies 
by weight is the metal hydrogen. Look at 
your hand—it is over half metal! 

’Tis the fashion—the set term again, if 
you please—to speak of the body as clay. 
The fact is that there is no clay whatever 
in the body, as clay is a form of aluminium. 
Yet fancy a funeral sermon with the right 
word “metal” used in place of the incorrect 
set term “clay.” On the other hand, we in- 
correctly speak of steel as a meta!, when it 
is actually a compound, or mixture, per- 
haps, of the metal iron and the non-metal 
carbon. If steel is a metal, then the body 
of a man or a lizard is metal, and the more 
water it contains in proportion to its weight, 
the more metallic said living body is. 
A jellyfish, for instance, is nearly two-thirds 
pure metal, yet we call it a living jell. Clear 


seeing and clear thinking leads to upsetting 
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results, and goes over idols, ideals and idyls 
—all the same thing—like a _ steamroller 
over a bed of pansies. 

Look at a pansy, a flat, scentless piece 
of vegetable, but it has color. We value 
pansies solely for their color. Now look 
at the mountains in the distance. We see 
nothing on that far skyline but various col- 
ors. If it were not for color we could not 
see even the skyline. At night we can see 
nothing, simply because we cannot tell one 
color from another; all is one color; black. 
The pansy, the mountain, the sky, are all 
black, hence we can see none of them. By 
day the only thing we actually do see is 
color, and nothing else. 

Now uprises some wise man with the an- 
cient remark that “black is not a color.” 
Well and good. Try white. Same result. 
White is a mixture of all the colors, and 
so our wise friend sits down a bit puzzled 
how white, that contains all colors, is not 
a color. It makes no difference how he 
splits hairs over the meaning of a word; 
Wwe will take red, then, just to please him. 
If the whole world were red, we could see 
no more than we can in the blackest night. 
In short, we see only by contrast, and this 
contrast is due solely to color. 

There is, perhaps, at first glance, one ex- 
ception to this statement that we see be- 
cause of different colors. Suppose the uni- 
verse were of one color, to the human eye, 
I mean, but of different degrees of intens- 
ity. Could we see then? Yes, if it were 
possible to have one color of two different 
strengths, which, so far as the eye is con- 
cerned, cannot be. A certain red color al- 
ways has the same wave length, of course, 
no matter how powerful that wave may be, 
but the results on the eye ofastrong and a 
weaker wave of any one length are differ- 
ent, hence produce different effect, which 
in practice amounts to a difference in color. 
Take a common electric light globe, for ex- 
ample, and cover it with a red or a blue 
cloth. Send different currents through that 
globe, and it will look different to the eye, 
although the color imparted to the light- 
rays by the cloth remains ever the same, 
although certain instruments show the 


waves to be always the same. 
No, if the eye knew not color there would 
be no sunset, no bursting sunrise, no yel- 
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low noon, no misty morning, nothing but 
black midnight at noon, Put on blue glasses 
and try to read something written with a 
blue pencil on blue paper, and you will read- 
ily agree with me. Paper, pencil and glass 
all of the same shade of blue, of course. 

Quite true. But now turn to other mat- 
ters where color is seldom thought of, yet 
where it is of the most vital importance. 
Take war, for instance. If you are dressed 
in red and shoot at another man in red 
you yourself are shot for a traitor. If you 
shoot at a man in blue and kill him you are 
a hero and get a pension if you have a pull. 
This difference in color is usually called 
“uniforms.” If you come toward me under a 
cloth colored black, with intent to shoot 
me, all mankind is your enemy. The rules 
of war do not protect you, and, if taken 
alive, you are hanged. You are fighting un- 
der the black flag. If you are in a boat un- 
der a black flag you are a pirate, if under 
a white flag you are a coward; if under a 
white flag with a red cross, you are a doc- 
tor. Hence it might seem to a child that 
one of the differences between a soldier, a 
pirate, a traitor, a hero, a coward or a doc- 
tor, is merely color. Many a man has been 
killed simply because he did not wear a 
white shirt. Then he could have waved it 
and surrendered, while his red underwear 
in the wind tended to just the opposite re- 
sults. 

Only a matter of color. 

If there were no colors there would per- 
haps be mighty few laundries and the soap 
business would languish. We all know how 
good is a color that does not show the dirt. 
The cleanest of women speak of it with a 
certain pleasure, Her black or gray gloves 
she rarely cleans; her white gloves she 
cleans after a few hours’ or days’ wear. 'Tis 
not for cleanliness she cleans them, evi- 
dently, as the black, the gray and the white 
glove each is soiled exactly alike, but ’tis 
purely a matter of color. Also color, and 
color alone, determines what clothing she 
buys, or a man either, for that matter. Fan- 
cy a man with one leg in green and the 
other in scarlet, the seat a bright yellow, 
blue shoes and a pink hat. So cast no rocks 
at Milady on that account, my dear sir. We 
are all colored with the same stick, so to 
speak. 
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’Tis not alone for pleasure-tickles in the 
inside of the eyebball that we color things 
this and that. Red, for example, would 
soon drive us blind, or crazy, if the eye saw 
nothing but red for a few weeks, or perhaps 
even a few days. Yet this same red color 
is said on good authority to reduce the scar- 
ring effect of smallpox. On the other hand, 
a room papered in black would increase our 
lighting bill three or four times compared 
to the cost of lighting a room in white. The 
white paper reflects the light rays and it 
goes dodging around the room from wall to 
wall like the wild bird that came in at the 
window, while on black paper the light ray 
hits and sticks like a wad of gum. 

A lean-to tent made of white cloth will 
reflect heat from the campfire down onto 
your bed, and if ye be wise you will have 
a black blanket. Then the rays go from 
the fire to the white tent angle, then to the 
black blanket, and there turn into heat. 
Now if your tent is black and the blanket— 
or canvas over you—is white, the rays from 
the fire go into the black tent, and, turn- 
ing into heat, are lost in the cold night 
wind, while what few heat and light rays 
are reflected downward to your white bed 
are mostly reflected again out into the 
night, and your fire does you but little 
good. 

A white tent and a black coverlet means 
comfort before the fire, while the reverse 
means shivers. 

For hot weather the coolest clothing 
seems to be blue. Just why I cannot tell, 
yet experience in the tropics by many men 
leads to this result. On the other hand, 
many, in fact most people in hot countries 
prefer white. But while white reflects more 
light and heat rays away from the body 
than does blue, yet blue casts a darker, 
cooler shadow than white, and seems to 
stop certain ultraviolet rays that do the 
most harm to the human body. 

It is a mooted question whether it is 
heat alone, or mostly these ultraviolet rays 
from the sun that are so harmful, even 
fatal, to the human body. So-called sun- 
stroke, commonly supposed to be due to 
heat, is seldom if ever known in a Turk- 
ish bath, where the heat is far greater than 
in the open sunlight even in the tropics. 
Yet on the other hand, although the tem- 
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perature of the air in the tropic noon may 
be only a few degrees over 100, that is no 
indication of how much heat may be pro- 
duced within the human body when the 
light rays turn to heat on or under the 
skin, All we actually know is that it is 
bad medicine to go out doors without your 
hat in the tropics. The why and wherefore 
of it all is something yet to be definitely 
determined. 

Beyond question the best coat for protec- 
tion against the sun would be of metal, say 
of tin or lead foil. But here enters venti- 
lation, of course, as the metal is air-proof, 
hence the body is parboiled in its own juice, 
and nothing is so fatal to anything as to be 
left to cook in its own juice. The polished 
armor of ye ancient knights was not such 
bad summer underwear, after all. The pol- 
ished surface reflected the heat and light 
rays better than any cloth or any color, and 
the metal stood far enough from the body 
to allow for free ventilation of air. Some- 
what on this order, very much contrary to 
the usual notions on such subjects, is the 
experience of my friend Beck, of Death 
Valley. 

Beck is the last of the frontier scouts, 
as Buffalo Bill said. Death Valley claims 
one out of every three men who enter it, 
and Beck has buried several scores of sun- 
killed men. Yet he has been going into 
Death Valley every year now for seventeen 
years, sO we may accept his opinions about 
the proverbial burning sands with respect. 
Beck wears the heaviest underwear he can 
find, and that in Death Valley at its hot- 
test. He told me that no man could long 
endure the blazing heat from sky and sand 
if dressed in the common light white cloth- 
ing we city men wear in the cities. Scotty, 
another Death Valley man, wears black 
pants; not white. ‘The tents of the Arabs 
are of some dark color, and never white, 
and the experience of centuries with the 
Arabian desert counts for more than mere 
theories about light rays. Yet toss a white 
cloth and a black cloth out on the snow 
and the snow will melt under the black and 
not melt under the white. So there you are. 
Take your choice. I don’t know. If forced 
to come to a decision I would choose white 
lined with either blue or black for hot 
weather, and turn it inside out, that is. 
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black lined with white, for cold weather. 
Beck claims that the effect of light on the 
eyes has more to do with the effect of the 
sun on the body than any clothing. Hence 
he puts colored glasses on his dog, Rufus, 
with the effect that if Rufus’ tongue is out 
he soon stops his panting. In fact, that the 
colored glasses affect Rufus much like a 
drink of water. Explain it as you please; I 
can’t. Beck is a reliable man. 

Now the part played by insects in plant 
life is of course weil known. Insects marry 
flowers. Seeking sugar, the bee, for exam- 
ple, sucks from this flower, then from that 
one, thus by transporting pollen from the 
male to the female plant, and the result is 
seed, and a green world. Plants breed by 
other means than insects, of course, not- 
ably the wind, but the fact remains that if 
it were not for color many million kinds 
of plants on earth would be unknown, and 
that there would be no flowers at all. I 
cannot recall-a green flower, yet we have 
flowers of every other tint and color. 

We tell when fruit is ripe, that is eat- 
able, by its color. Green and white fruit 
man avoids by instinct, born of eon-long 
race bellyache. The green color of unready 
fruit is the plant’s chief resource in color 
protection, as the fruit is less readily seen 
among the green leaves. 

The use of color in the animal world, 
among the wild, is too well known to more 
than mention here. The hated weasel is by 
winter the regal ermine that doth hedge a 
king. The white bellies of practically all 
animals is to overcome the effect of the 
shadow cast by their bodies, hence renders 
them less seeable. A potato that is bare- 
ly visible some distance down a dusty road 
disappears completely when the under side 
is peeled a white, thus overcoming the un- 
der-shadow. 

In human marriage color is the chief ele- 
ment, even more than money. The white 
woman picks a white man, not a black or 
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a yellow one, Yet in fact neither is white, 
but a greenish, grayish or yellowish pink. 
If you want to see a white man or woman, 
just glance at a marble statue, or, better 
yet, a plaster cast. “A white woman in a 
black dress” has never yet been observed 
on this earth, and perhaps never will be 
seen here, although we have all heard of 
her. No human being was ever white, and 
a piece of black cloth is yet to be invented. 
All so-called blacks in cloth are but deep 
shades of blue, brown or green. I once sent 
all over America for a black ink suitable 
for office work, and found that none is 
known. We have a black drawing ink, a 
thick, gummy substance, comparatively 
speaking, made of lamp-black (soot) but all 
other inks, like all black clothes, are blue, 
brown or green. The blackest cloth known 
to date is a mixture of silk and South 
American llama wool, which can be dyed 
about three shades blacker than any other 
known cloth. That is why “blacks are so 
hard to match.” If the cloth is black it 
matches exactly any other black substance 
like jet or some black furs. Real black is 
the same shade in the sunlight and in the 
shadow. If in doubt about the color, wheth- 
er black or not, just hold it half in the 
sun, and if you get two tints the cloth is 
not black. The man who invents a black 
ink or a black dye will have a key to for- 
tune equal to Rockefeller’s when he discov- 
ered the various uses of petroleum. He will 
control the trade of the world in black 
silk, black wool, black cotton and black lin- 
en, and that amounts to more than any 
peanut coal oil proposition. 

And lastly, and not the least important to 
me, is the fact that you could not read these 
Campfire Talks except for color, otherwise 
this page would be a blank, no matter what 
kind of ink or paper used. I sell color to 


Editor McGuire, and he sells color to you. 
If it were not for color, he and I might 
have to work for a living. 
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Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 92.—Winter Trout Fishing 
Again. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish to 
add my word to the winter fly-fishing dis- 
cussion. Going after trout during the win- 
ter season is not uncommon in the western 
mountainous country, where warm springs 
keep the water open throughout the year. 
Warm spring creeks, but not too warm 
for trout, are common in the mountains, 
and I have a number of times taken fish 
from such waters on the artificial fly in 
midwinter. The belief adhered to by some 
anglers, that trout will not rise to the fly 
during winter, has been exploded times in- 
numerable. We must remember, too, that 
with the different species of trout now in- 
habiting many of our western waters, we 
may find fish active through a largé part 
of the winter; the eastern brook trout’s 
spawning period may extend weil into cold 
weather, and the rainbow trout in prepar- 
ing to spawn may ascend some of these 
warm streams in February. I am not up- 
holding fly fishing for trout in winter, nei- 
ther do I think that they should be taken 
through the ice. There are, perhaps, even 
in the West, very few trout waters so pro- 
lific but what they should be “rested,” as 
you say, during winter, and aside from the 
winter season there should be a closed sea- 





son, during which time trout can not be 
taken in any manner, and this closed sea- 
son should be during and immediately pre- 
ceding and following their spawning season. 
This is one of the first steps that a primer 
on trout propagation would teach us. Some 
of our Eastern states, as we know, have 
long given this needed protection to trout, 
providing a closed season, according as 
spawning seasons vary in different locali- 
ties. 

Time and again it has been demonstrat- 
ed that sportsmen, organized, can obtain 
through their legislatures almost any law 
within reason pertaining to fish and game. 
In the matter of proper laws relating to 
trout, the sportsmen of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, no doubt, can have what they want; 


are they getting it?—T. G. L., Bozeman, 
Mont, 
Answer.—We agree most heartily with 


our Bozeman correspondent regarding the 
unwiseness of all-year fishing. It was only 
a few years ago that the skies were black 
with wild pigeons; I can well remember the 
great flocks hanging low over “Gallows 
Hill” back of town, for all the world like 
storm-clouds. Now the last bird of the spe- 


cies is dead and we have only a memory. 
And 
lustrations? 


the- buffalo—! But why multiply il- 
We owe a debt to the coming 
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generations. If our children are to enjoy 
good fishing it will be through our care 
and wisdom. Some say that it is impos- 
sible to over-fish western streams; that it 
is a good thing to “thin out’ trout streams. 
All of which is worse than foolish. If we 
are to have fishing to-morrow, if our chil- 
dren are to have fishing the day after, we 
—you and I—must get busy right now. 
Sportsmen must organize, legislate and pro- 
tect. We must cry out against excessive 
catches, winter fishing and _ ravishing 
spawning beds. Good fishing is not ours 
alone to enjoy, but ours to hand down to 
coming generations unimpaired.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 93.—Regarding Tackle Boxes. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a 
bass fan, and desire a box for my plugs; 
what shall I get?—Bass Fan. 

Answer.—Your question leaves much to 
be desired. How large a stock have you? 
What do you intend doing? How much do 
you wish to pay? Some of my friends 
actually carry small trunks and call them 
tackle boxes, while others slip a couple 
plugs into a last year’s tobacco box and 
call that a tackle box. I am not in love 
with the trunk-like affair save as a sort of 
stock-box. For the field I desire something 
handy and portable. A half dozen plugs are 
enough in all conscience for an evening’s 
fishing; why tote two dozen or more lures? 
I am having a coat-pocket tackle box made 
of which you will hear more when Mr. Go- 
lightly appears. There is one tin tackle 
box, very compact and well made, gotten 
out by the Kentucky Stamping Company, if 
I mistake not, that is a fine thing; has 
room for a couple of reels, some lures and 
things. The average tin tackle box is all 
right, though sometimes unhandy to carry. 
Don’t have too many trays. The ideal 
tackle-box should have a broad base so that 
it will stand alone, and compartments for 
each lure. More than one lure in a com- 
partment spells trouble and vexation. If 
you care to lavish a little more money, then 
buy one of the leather affairs costing you 
anywhere from $6 up to say $20, but a good 
tin box will serve as well. The editor of 
this department has been asked several 
times for his views on tackle boxes, and 
some day he is going to break forth; till 
then, fare-ye-well.—O. W. Smith. 


Letter No. 94.—The Platte River as a Trout 
Stream. 


Editor Angling Department: —I have 
been an interested reader of your valued 
magazine for a number of months, and, hav- 
ing failed to discover a letter from this sec- 
tion of the country, I make so bold as to 
not only write, but also send a picture to 
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prove the truth of my remarks. You will 
agree with me, I am sure, when I say there 
are trout in the Platte. As a rule the fish 
do not run large—I have never caught one 
over 3% pounds in weight. Those in the 
picture run from 8 to 14 inches in length, 
not large, but very active. I am proud to 
say that they were .taken on flies, gray 





The angler and his. catch, 


hackle and _ professor. Time, about 10 
hours. Season, September.—J. H., Denver, 
Colo. 


What we like about this letter is the spir- 
it of true sportsmanship which it breathes. 
Flies, a long day, and a not excessive catch. 
The readers of the Fireside would be sur- 
prised could they see some of the pictures 
that come to the editor’s desk—strings and 
strings of fish; the angler fairly smothered 
with his catch. I have long held that it is 
not the catch that makes the day a-stream 
delightful, but the heart of the angler re- 
sponding to the heart-throb of Nature. More 
pictures like this, please, though we much 
prefer actual fishing scenes; however, we 
must add in justice to our correspondent 
that his picture was taken at. 7’o’clock a. 
m., when anything but a posed pictrre is 
out of the question. It is not our cistom 
to give addresses, but, as “J. H.” has of- 
fered to answer questions, here is his: F. 
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Joe Hoffman, Denver, Colo., % Smith-Brooks 
Ptg. Co.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 95.—How to Make Dough Balls 
for Carp. 


One of our subscribers, down in Indiana, 
writes as follows: “Take one cup of flour, 
one cup of cornmeal, one good handful of 
dark brown sugar; mix well; add enough 
water to make a stiff dough, roll out into 
strips about an inch thick and as long as 
wide. Drop into a pan of boiling water one 
at a time and cook until done. Move them 
about while cooking so that they will not 
stick together. When thoroughly cooked 
take them out and roll in a cloth. They 
will keep moist for two or three days.” 

The letter goes on to tell of a day with 
the carp, but is crowded out for lack of 
room, We are sure that our readers will 
appreciate the information given above.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 96.—Defends the Overalls. 


Editor Angling Department:—The Janu- 
ary number of Outdoor Life to hand and I 
am going to start war in the United States 
right now! The thing that stirred me is 

















My “pardner” and pal. Compts. M. Davis, 
Eugene, Ore. 
the Boston letter, signed “V. H. W.” on 


page 52. I say that a woman does not 
lower herself in the eyes of men when she 
dons overalls. I am going to back our O. W. 
S. to the limit; he hit the nail squarely on 
the head in his reply. Give me the outdoor 


- 
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girl with rosy cheeks and good health; 
those who use the powder-box, lip-salve and 
hand-glass can go ’way back and sit down! 
I have served my time in the dear old West 
and am acquainted with more Western girls, 
probably, than is our highly-cultured (7?) 
“V. H. W.” I just want to say that the 
girls I have met on stream and trail have 
been perfect ladies. If I am ever fortu- 
nate enough to become a husband, my wife 
shall wear the overalls.—J. W. M., Illinois. 

Answer.—Well, well! The editor natural- 
ly thought that the ladies themselves would 
be first to take up the cudgels, and here 
a mere man rushes into the lists. The out- 
door woman, may her tribe increase, has 
come to stay, and the right-minded man 
welcomes her. If overalls are “immodest,” 
what in heaven’s name shall one say of 
the suggestive contraptions one sees in 
“high society” or wandering loose on the 
street? More and more women are taking 
to the woods, and more and more they will 
continue to do so. It is not necessary to 
wear the “awful” overalls, for, as pointed 
out in our answer to “V. H. W.” in the Jan- 
uary number, you can spend a small for- 
tune for women’s outdoor togs if you will. 
But, just the same, overalls, bloomers— 
what you please—lend themselves admir- 
ably to the necessities of a hard fag. Out- 
door Life is in no wise a matrimonial jour- 
nal, but J. W. M. admits that he is single. 
—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 97.—Black Bass in California. 


Editor Angling Department:—In looking 
over the December number of Outdoor Life 
I note with pleasure your quotation from 
Dr. Henshall regarding the gaminess of the 
black bass. I have shown your article to 
some of my friends who are trout fisher- 
men, and they do not agree. Of course, 
many people fish for bass with a heavy 
outfit, and live minnows for bait, and when 
the fish takes the bait they “give him plen- 
ty of line’ and often he has a minnow from 
4 to 6 inches long safely stowed away in 
his “dinner pail,” along with a 4-0 or 6-0 
hook—and he is in no shape to fight. But 
when we use the trout rod and a small 
spoon, they are worth while. Frank Mc- 
Laughlin and I left Stockton, Calif., on May 
2 last, going about twenty miles into what 
is known as the Delta section of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento River valleys. For 
the benefit of those who may not under- 
stand what “delta” section means, I will 
say it is a large tract of land which up till 
a few years ago was covered with a dense 
growth of tules and at high tide with two 
or three feet of water; but, by cutting 
canals (of which there are about 500 miles) 
and throwing up levees, pumping off the 
water, they have reclaimed the land and it 
now constitutes a rich agricultural district. 
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A goodly bass. Photo not by author. 


We arrived at our destination about 4:30 
p. m., and immediately “got busy” with our 
artificial lures. We caught twenty-five fish 
that evening. The next morning was cool 


and foggy and the fish would not rise until 
the sun came out and the fog cleared. The 
second cast the writer caught two at once 
on a wooden minnow. We fished until 
about 10 a. m., catching thirty-four more, 
and, deciding we had enough, we turned the 
boat’s nose homeward.—A. H. E., Stockton, 
Calif. 


Answer.—The editor has read with much 
interest the letter of A. H. E., from which 
the above is taken, Fishing must indeed 
be good if two rods can take fifty-nine bass 
in so short a time. I have yet to enjoy the 
experience of taking two black bass at once, 
though companions have done so. After all, 
it is not the number of fish taken that 
makes angling worth while, but the minis- 
try of the Outdoors. We might well para- 
phrase Stevenson’s well-known saying, it is 
not the fish but the fishing that makes ang- 
ling worth while. There was a photograph 
accompanying this letter, but being rather 
indistinct, we have not used it. Suffer just 
a word regarding pictures. As pointed out 
before, we desire photographs that tell a 
story, not mere strings of fish. The editor 
sees little to interest in a mere string of 
fish or heap of dead game. Give us pic- 
tures that tell a story or show a glimpse of 
good fishing.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 
Chapter 15.—The Trout of the Springs. 


Undoubtedly every trout is a_ spring 
trout, for the scientific name means 
“dwelling in springs,” but I have a well- 
defined notion of a spring 
trout as differing suffi- 





Ry ciently in habits from his 
DEFINITION. | 2880ciates, to deserve a 


chapter by himself. As 
one country boy put it to 
me some years ago: “Them trout that live 
in that spring up there are just like other 
trout, only more so!” That is an apt de- 
scription, all right: “like trout, only more 
so.” By springs, I do not mean the occa- 
sional spring one sometimes finds near the 
banks of trout streams, or welling from 
their beds, but the large springs, produc- 
ing ’steen barrels of water per minute; the 
head of some creek, mayhap, both broad 
and deep, the real home of trout. I am ac- 
quainted with several such springs, though 
I do not bruit their whereabouts abroad. 
(Would you? Do you?) In passing we will 
also touch upon the fish found in the imme- 
diate locality of the little springs which 
marge every speckled trout water and are 
responsible for their low temperature. If 
the temperature of any water is to be kept 
down there must be springs from source to 
mouth, for no matter how cold water may 





be when it first finds its way into the 
brook, it will soon warm up when exposed 
to the atmosphere and summer sun. 

A number of years ago I lived near a 
“fished out” stream, though I could man- 
age to get half a dozen fish or so from its 

upper reaches if I fished 





faithfully for half a day, 


Sale cney but, believe me, it was 
AND ITS real fishing. One day I 
SEQUEL was driving back to 


town, following by pref- 








erence what was called 
“the river road,” because it followed the 
windings of the once-was trout brook, and 
I could dream of days that I never knew. 
Imagine my surprise when I drove slap into 
a farmer friend with a willow stringer just 
loaded down with such trout as I seldom 
took from the wilderness streams I visited 
during vacation. To my anxious and over- 
eager question as to where he got them, 
he replied with an indefinite jerk of his 
head, “oh, back there in the bresh.” Of 
course, I knew there was no use in press- 
ing questions farther; had I béen in his 
place I would have been no more communi- 
cative. That the fish had recently been 
taken from the water, I knew, for they were 
bright and fresh, all but flopping. I puz- 
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. . . Take a boat or raft and float out 
upon the spring’s surface and still-fish.” 


zled over the matter all the way home and 
dreamed about it during the night. 

The next morning I was up betimes and 
afoot. To cut the story short, after nearly 
a day’s search, I found the place from 
which the trout were taken, a spring-hole 
some twenty or thirty rods, perhaps more, 
back from the stream I had fished so much. 
The reason I had never suspected its pres- 
ence was because it discharged into the 
river beneath the surface and was surround- 
ed with a thick growth of cedar and spruce 
in the midst of a quaking marsh. So black 
was the soil that the water itself appeared 
black; one could not see a fish until almost 
upon the surface. That great spring was 
literally alive with great, lusty, speckled 
trout. Each year the farmer who owned the 
spring emptied from two to four cans of 
fry into it, so he kept the numbers up. Of 
course he planted the fry “tributary to 
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river,” but judging from a screen at 
the outlet, the fish could not get down into 
the river if they so desired. 

No, I did not “squeal”; why should I? 
But I had some delightful experiences and 
several fine messes of “bog trout.” If 1 
am ever back in that section of the country 
I am going to look up Mr. Blank’s private 
trout spring. If he ever suspected me he 
never intimated as much. If the reader 
wonders. why I have taken time to narrate 
the foregoing, I will only remind him, “It 
is not all of fishing to fish.” 

I presume that the color of this class of 
fish is determined by the character of the 
soil and water; at any rate, all my fishing 
for spring-trout has been 











done in springs found in 

COLOR AND dark, mucky soil. The 
CHARACTER trout have been stockily 
OF SPRING- built and brilliantly col- 
TROUT. ored, painted as they are 
only when found in such 

environment. A short fish will weigh more 


than a third more than a fish of the same 
length taken from running water. They are 
not so active on the hook as are the rapid- 
water fish; fighting well below the surface 
in a dogged, determined way. Of course 
they lead a sober, sedate sort of life, never 
battling with the current as do their broth- 
ers of the open; taking whatever food 
Fate offers, and being thankful. They sup- 
port my theory that the character of a fish 
is largely determined by its environment. 
As a rule I have found the trout dwelling 
apart from their fellows to be bait fish, 
though now and then they will rise to flies 
with avidity. Just why 
this should be so I can 





SPRING- not say. Just where they 
TROUT ARE st their food, if not 
BAIT-FISH ee ae _ae 
; from the air, is some- 

thing of a puzzle. One 





naturally would expect them to be insect 
feeders, but such has not been my experi- 
ence. Surely the trout of the streams find 
more worms and food of that sort than do 
the fish of which we write. Well, I am 
not dealing in theories; am only reporting 
my own findings. I have found worms and 
even a bit of chub flesh very enticing. 
The eye of a fish is not to be passed light- 
ly by. 

As to tackle, that can be passed with 
but a word. I would use the regulation fly 
rod with reel below the hand, whether fish- 
ing with flies or worms; 








such a rod is always 
bs pag more satisfactory and 
sportsmanlike. The reel 
METHODS. should be of the multi- 
plying variety, prefer- 





ably one without the offset balance handle, 
Standard enameled line with small hooks. 
As to flies, when I have succeeded in in- 
ducing the trout to rise to them at all, it 
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has been to rather sober colors, “Stone,” 
“Willow,” the gray and brown “Hackles” 
etc. Do not think that under the circum- 
stances a large fly will prove attractive; 
the reverse is true. A small trolling spoon 
—just a wee glint of silver—will some- 
times stir the fellows that lie on the bot- 
tom. As to methods, the angler will need 
to employ all the skill and stealth of which 
he is master. Usually the pool is sur- 
rounded with brush and trees, though some- 
times it is open. If the first conditions 
mentioned maintain, you will be compelled 
to clear away a place from which to cast 
if you use flies, sometimes even with bait; 
if the latter be true, then you will just have 
to forget all your dignity and worm your 
way up on your stomach. Cast from.a dis- 
tance and keep cool. Remember, unless 
much fished, a spring will produce some 
record trout. 

I have never had an opportunity of ex- 
perimenting with such fish after nightfall, 
but those who have inform me that the 
method is uniformly suc- 
cessful; the proper 
method being to take a 
boat or raft and float 
out upon the spring’s 
surface and still-fish. 1 
am acquainted with but two springs large 
enough for the practise, and though I have 
never indulged in the sport, I should think 
that a large basket would be the result; 
however, it has never appealed to me. 

In these pages, we have quite often men- 
tioned the fact that trout are sure to be 
found in the springs that everywhere bub- 

ble up along the course 





NIGHT 
FISHING. 























of trout streams; espe- 

ON THE cially is this true late in 
SPRINGS July and August, when 
FOUND the warming water 
ALONG drives the lovers of a 
THE RIV- low temperature to the 
ER’S BANK. only place they can find 
it. More than once I 

have turned threatened 

defeat into a certain victory, simply be- 


cause I knew the location of a cold spring. 
Sometimes the spring will be located a few 
feet back from the stream, discharging un- 
derground. Under those circumstances none 
but an observing angler will locate it, but 
if large enough to shelter fish the one who 
discovers it will have a few moments’ roy- 
al sport. Always, just below those springs, 
in the main stream, trout will be found. 
Only last summer I discovered where a 
little spring discharged from between two 
rocks. There was not over eight inches of 
water beneath the rock, and yet I never 
failed to hook or to take a trout from that 
little pool. Really I should not call it a 
pool, rather simply say, hole. I honestly 
think that I took twenty fish from the spot 
during the season. A rather peculiar thing 
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was that with one exception they were all 
brook trout; that, too, in a stream where 
nine out of ten fish were rainbow. Where 
did those fontinalis cpme from? How did 
they discover that little rift in the rock? 
Twice I got a fish going up, and a second 
one coming down. Naturally I got so that 
I looked for a fish. On the last day of the 
season I visited the stream with a friend, 
and when we came to the spot I told him 
that I always took a trout from below that 
rock. I got the fish. 

Another stream of high temperature, 
much fished by me some years ago, was of 
little worth after the first of June save 
at one point; there a number of springs, 
none of them large but undoubtedly sup- 
plying a respectable amount of water in the 
aggregate, kept the temperature of the wa- 
ter low enough to attract brook trout. Since 
leaving that section of the country I have 
heard nothing of the stream. I wonder if 
the boys who used to marvel at my catches 
after all the other fellows gave it up, have 
stumbled upon my little secret. I was 
mean enough to keep the knowledge to my- 








A -good “bog-trout” and a happy “bogger.” 
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self when I moved away. Some day I hope 
to revisit those scenes, and if I do, I shall 
surely visit that portion of the river, and I 
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am sure that I shall win a few good trout. 
Yes, it pays big to locate and fish the 
springs. O. W. SMITH. 


A First Lesson in Fly Casting 
An Article for the Old Hand to Omit. 


To tell one how to cast a fly is next to 
an impossibility, comparable to explaining 
what sugar tastes like. There is just one 
royal road to expertness with the whipsy 
tool, constant and untiring practice. Better 
than words of advice is the companionship 
of one who knows how to handle the fuzzy- 
wuzzy lures with grace, ease and success. 
If you are acquainted with a past master 
of the art, just follow him some day, un- 
ashamed of your worm-box and baited 
hook, until you are familiar with every mo- 
tion. Cast your worm as he casts his flies. 
Go away by yourself, upon some open, eas- 
ily-fished stream, provided only with flies— 
as you desire to become a fly-fisherman 
leave your worms and other bait at home— 
and cast, and cast, and cast. You will soon 
see fish rising to your flies, but you will 
not hook them until you catch the “knack,” 
for be assured hooking fish is a knack. 





Cut No. 


1—First position. 


Some of us cast long and assiduously be- 
fore we become even passably expert, while 
others, so they say, tumble upon the se- 
cret at once. But more regarding the art 
of hooking fish later. I have called this 


paper “A First Lesson in Fly Casting,”’ 


rather it should be captioned, “Hints to 
the Would-Be Fly Caster.” I only hope that 
the following random remarks will be of 


some aid to the tyro, helped out as they 
are by the drawings. 

We have elsewhere in this departinent 
discussed the selection of a rod, so the sub- 





Cut No. 


2—Second position. 


ject may be dismissed here with a brief 
word or two. Select a rod that “fits” you, 
and is suitable to your waters. For a large 
stream and heavv fishing, the rod should be 
somewhat stiff, ten feet long or over; for 
such a rod use enameled line, size E. If 
your fishing is what we term “light,” small 
streams and fish, then a rod under ten feet 
and rather light, fitted with a size F line. 
It may be objected that these lines seem 
heavy, but you will find that they will cast 
better and fit the rods for which advised, to 
a T. You will of course use a gut leader of 
from three to six feet, as suits your fish- 
ing. I used to recommend, as do most of 
the books, a six-foot leader, but more and 
more I am coming to use the shorter gut 
with light rods. But more regarding lead- 
ers in a later discussion. As to the practice 
fly, select one that you can easily see, like 
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scarlet ibis or white millar, according to 
the water; unless you discover that the 
trout are rising to some other pattern; then 
use that. Which leads to another matter, 
now that we have our rod and tackle all 
selected. 

Do not practice fly-fishing in the back 
yard, as some advise, with a book on your 
shoulder or under your arm; you will never 
make a fly-fisherman unless you actually 
fish with flies. I have cut away the end of 
a hook, using only the bunch of feathers 
in trying out a new rod, or when attempting 





Cut No. 3—Third Position. 


accuracy in the back yard; but I wish to 
say that is not even good practice for actual 
fishing. Sir Somebody-or-other, who placed 
a frog in a dish of water, then sprawled out 
and wiggled arms and legs in imitation of 
the frog’s action in an attempt to learn to 
swim was wise in comparison. As said in 
the opening paragraph, go to an actual trout 
stream, without worms, and begin fly-fish- 
ing. Experience is a grim old dame, but a 
mighty good teacher. 

Standing on the bank of an open stream, 
the wind behind you, if possible, draw from 
the reel enough line to about once and a 
half the length of the rod. Hold the rod in 
the right hand, fingers embracing the line. 
Hold the fly between the thumb and fore 
finger of the left hand (Fig. 1). The rod 
should be held at about an angle of 45 de- 
grees. Keep the elbow at the side, but do not 
“hug,” so as to cramp the muscles of the 
shoulders. Be free and untrammeled in all 
your actions. Ready! Bring the rod up 
sharply to the perpendicular (Fig. 2), at the 
same time letting go the fly which shoots 
out, up—and the spring of the rod throws 
it behind you. The forearm and rod does 


all the work. Do not use your body or 
strength. Fly-fishing should be easy. When 
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the rod is at the perpendicular, wait a frac- 
tion of a second for the line to straighten 
out behind your shoulder, then bring down 
to about the first position or a few degrees 
lower (Fig. 3). There are just two motions 
to fly-casting—the “lift” and the “cast.” 
The so-called “back-cast” I regard as the 
end of the “lift.” That is casting, but not 
all of casting, as will hereinafter appear. 

The first difficulty is the “back-cast,” 
waiting for the line to straighten at the 
rear. If the forward cast is made too 
quickly, before the fly has reached the end 
of the line, it will be snapped 
off, or if not, in the forward 
cast the line will “fall short,” 
bunch on the water. Some 
advise a boy at the rear to 
direct when to make the for- 
ward cast, while others urge the rodster 
to count—“‘one,”’ when the rod comes to the 
perpendicular; “two,” for the pause; “three,” 
when it is brought forward. Of course you 
will understand that the length of time al- 
lowed will depend upon the length of line 
used. I do not advise the boy nor even the 
count; just learn to know without conscious 
effort. If you wait too long during the 
“back-cast,” the line will drop behind you, 
and the “forward pass” be spoiled, or you 
may hook yourself in the back of the neck 
or elsewhere. Most anglers regard the 
“back-cast” as the most difficult part of fly- 
fishing, but I have found hooking the fish 
more of a problem. In lifting the line from 
the water, begin the action gradually so 
that the “belly of the line” will not be 
ripped out with noise, increasing the speed 
until the fly leaps free. 

When you wish to increase the length of 
your line, strip line from the reel with your 
left hand a sufficient amount, say two feet; 
the forward mction of the rod, or backward, 
as the case may be, will take up the slack. 
It is my practice, if I wish to lengthen line, 
to strip as I raise my rod; never when rod 
is at the perpendicular unless I wish to 
make an extra long cast and desire to feed 
line at the end of the downward motion. 
This should not be attempted until you have 
absolute mastery of the rod. 

I do not know that I can aid you in hook- 
ing the fish—the maximum puzzle of the fly- 
fisherman. Hook the fish as soon as you 
have a rise. Do not wait to “feel” the 
strike, for if you do, nine times out of ten 
the trout will have discovered the fraud and 
reject the feathers before you can set the 
hook. When fishing rainbow in swift water, 
I strike with every cast. It is almost im- 
possible to strike too soon. In striking your 
fish simply give a turn to the wrist, from 
left to right, or right to left, as the line may 
lie. It is not a pulling or drawing motion 
that does the business, but a quick, sharp 
uplift of the tip. It is not your muscle, but 




















the muscle of the rod that counts here. 
You simply tell the rod to strike, as it 
were, and it obeys your command. A good 
rod is all but human. I strongly recom- 
mend fishing upstream, quartering the cur- 
rent, of course, Casting with the stream 
you will find it extremely difficult to hook 
your fish, as they line with heads against 
the flow; but casting over their shoulders, 
they rise against the current, and you have 
a leverage. You will see many fish rise 
before you hook your first, but once learn 
the magic trick, the word of my experience 
for it, you will not go back to worms where 
streams are at all fishable with flies. 
Never, in putting out the flies, cast direct- 
ly at the spot you wish to touch, but two or 
three feet above. When the force of the 
line is spent, the feathers descend lightly 
at the desired point. If you cast directly at 
some likely looking eddy, say, your flies 
will fall short every time. Avoid threshing 
the water with the line; keep it up. You 
are fishing with flies; they should strike 
the water first, and as lightly as thistle 
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down carried upon the wings of a summer 
breeze. Remember, only much practice 
makes perfect. The only road to perfect 
casting lies through the valley of much 
labor. 

I have said that you should cast with the 
wind, but many times that is impossible. 
As to casting against the wind, Reuben 
Wood has this word to offer: “In casting 
against the wind you must lift your line 
from the water so that it extends behind 
you at about an angle of 45 degrees, and 
then bring your rod down sharply right onto 
the water, and straight against the wind; 
this makes the line cut through it and ex- 
tend out straight onto the water. The secret 
is to keep the line well up behind, and then 
continue the forward impetus sharply until 
the rod tip touches, or nearly touches, the 
water.” You will discover that in facing a 
strong wind considerable strength will be 
needed, though never depend upon your 
muscle entirely: study to make the rod 
perform the bulk of the labor. 

O. W. SMITH. 


More Terminal Tackle 





I recently received a letter 
from a friend regarding what 
he was pleased to term “up- 
to-the-minute tackle.” There 
is no such thing. Every lit- 
tle while some _ brother 
writes me a note, scribbled 
in haste usually, opening 
with some such phrase as 
“Have you seen?” or “Have 
you ~° examined?” I have 
learned to shiver at sight of 
the question. Nine times out 
of ten I have not. My friend 
of the: “up-to-the-minute 
tackle” is always behind the 
times; if he would keep 
pace with the tackle-maker, 
he must be up-to-the-second. 
Perhaps excessive modesty 
has led me to exaggerate in 
the matter of my _ tackle 
knowledge; my cabinet is 
filled —literally crowded — 
with things both new and 
old, tried and untried, sane 
and crazy. Ordinarily when 
the bass season opens I have 
sO many new wrinkles to try 
out that it is impossible for 
me to do any real fishing; 
and I long for the old cane 
pole, tin can of worms and 
double-ended scow. Much 
tackle is a weariness to the 
flesh. There, now that I 














have registered my little 
kick, let us look over these 
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ahead or behind?” Come to 
think of it, I’ll be hanged if 
I know. Really, high fishing 
ethics, I expect, would deny 
us a decorated hook any- 
where. But let that pass 
and glance at No. 6, a trout 
minnow chasing a fly, though 
he will never catch it, which 
is not saying that the trout 
which chase the minnow will 
not get caught. Both of 
these minnows are made in 
various colors and with va- 
rious patterns of flies. 
Speaking of trout min- 
nows, glance at the second 
photograph —lure No. 7. A 
trout wobbler, as sure as you 
are born. We have our good 
friend Jamison of Chicago 
to blame or thank for that 
creation, and whether or not 
his portion shall be thanks 
or curses, the coming season 
will disclose. The design is 
perfect. Of course I do not 
know for sure, but I believe 








Cut No. 3. 


latest additions to my tackle cabinet, with 
one exception all untried by me. 

Wrinkles illustrated in the first photo 
graph are all from the Pequea works, Stras- 
burg, Quaker State, which is in the good old 
U. S. A. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 go to make up what 
they call the “Willow Leaf Combination,” 
a spoon bait o’ parts. I presume.the name 
refers to the shape of the spoon; at any 
rate, it might. Mighty attractive looking, 
but I am wondering if that offset spoon will 
bear the powerful crunch of a great north- 
ern pike’s jaws? But here’s hopin’. Used 
with hooks 2 or 3, the angler who so desires 
can attach pork rind, frog or minnow; made 
of copper and silver, No. 4 they dub “Sus- 
quehanna Bass Spinner,” just to make the 
editor hunt his dictionary; a _ three-foot 
leader of best rust-proof German silver, to 
which is attached an offset spoon. Note the 
connecting link just above the hook; easy 
to change hooks. For deep trolling, in water 
free from weeds, it should prove a fish- 
getter. No. 5 shows a casting minnow, pre- 
ceded by a fly, contrary to the usual method 
of building. I shall try it out with interest, 
though personally I do not like that forward 
trebel arrangement. Bass strike amidships, 
and pike from behind. What did you say? 
“That forward hook is to catch the fish that 
strike at the fly?” Oh, I see; seems to me, 
however, that if we are going to fish with 
a fly we better use a fly and leave the glit- 
tering lure in the tackle box. Beg pardon, 
I failed to catch that remark also? “What 
is the difference whether you have the fly 


there is one old rainbow in 

a certain pool below a big 

rock that is going to be 
stirred out of his aldermanic slumbers by 
this latest product of Jamison’s fevered 
brain. No, 8 is Shakespeare’s addition to 
his well-known line, a floater that darts, 
dives, wobbles and swims with the best of 
them, the depth at which it travels being 
regulated by the metal guides, three of 
which come with each luré. Nothing start- 
lingly original about it, yet it smells 
“fishy” to me; has one too many trebles 
to suit my notions, though some do say 
that I am cranky on the matter of hooks. 
Just the same I shall remove one set unless 
I find that so doing disturbs the balance of 
the lure. It might not be amiss to empha- 
size what has been mentioned in this de- 
partment a number of times, viz., the angler 
can change the action of any surface lure 
by adding or subtracting weight, removing 
hooks, bending or adding flanges, etc., etc. 


Why, I have——. Excuse me, this is not an 
“T-have” article. Sometime I will tell you 
about——-. Never mind. 


Probably you remember how “young Loch- 
invar came out of the West,” but it remains 
for some ichthyic bard to change the next 
line to something like, “In all the broad bor- 
der his ‘hook’ was the best.” In the third 
photograph we have a few selections from 
the samples sent by Viers and Scott of Red 
Lodge, Mont. Faithful readers of the Fire- 
side will remember Letter No. 12, “A New 
Hook,” published March last, in which we 


described Nos. 9 or 12 of the photograph, 


showing in the illustration then used shank 
thrust through a grasshopper. Since that 
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writing we have tried out the hook in grass- 
hopper fishing, and must say that it is all 
the makers claim. A dead and soft ’hopper 
will last longer than a living insect; neither 
can he of the beauty spots filch the bait 
without paying toll. The modus operandi is 
simple in the extreme. The shank is dis- 
engaged from the hook to which the line is 
attached—shown at the upper end—then the 
shank is thrust through the bait, as shown 
in the side pictures, hooked on again, and 
there you are. This year the hook appears 
in single as well as double form and in many 
sizes; also is added a little spring ice-tongs 
to hold the bait in upright position and take 
the strain off the soft part of the minnow’s 
body. Minnow at the left of illustration ex- 
plains better than words. Those who must 
use “preserved minnows” will, I believe, 
find the new hook a very good thing. Of 
course it is not intended for live bait; that 
goes without saying, but the muskellunge 
fisherman who has a supply of dead chubs 
and wishes to cast with them will do well 
to lay in a supply of the largest sizes. 

In closing this article let us reiterate 
what was said in the last: we are not inter- 
ested in the manufacture of any tackle, 
simply we wish to show what is new and 
add variety to the best angling department 
going. O. W. SMITH. 
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Cut No. 2. 


Salmon Fishing in the Willamette River 


We have in this state what is known as 
the Salmon Club of Oregon. The purpose of 
the club is to encourage taking large game 
fish on light tackle. The regulation tackle 
consists of a rod to be made of any mate- 
rial except solid bamboo cane, to be not 
shorter than five feet over all and to weigh 
not more than six ounces. 

The line must not exceed a standard nine- 
thread linen, manufactured solely from the 
grade of linen yarn known to the trade as 
No, 50. 


Light tackle was ridiculed by many old- 
time salmon-fishermen, who had formed the 
idea that to hold a salmon an angler must 
go forth armed with a rod (which might be 
used as a billiard cue in the off season) to 
which was attached a large reel, and upon 
which was wound a line (or rope) testing 
from thirty-six to seventy-five pounds. 
Against this kind of tackle about forty of 
the local anglers, who believed in getting 
all the sport possible out of the game, pitie# 
the previously described light tackle with 




















On the dead line. 
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such good results that light tackle will be 
used this season by nearly every sportsman 
in the state, 

The club keeps a record of all fish caught 
on light tackle, and for the season of 1915 
will issue a pamphlet containing the by- 
laws and rules of the club, names of mem- 
bers and number of fish caught by each dur- 
ing the season of 1914, as well as a list of 
prizes to be given during the season of 1915. 

The following is an exact copy of one 
member’s revort as it was received by the 
secretary. Salmon caught on light tackle 
as prescribed by Salmon Club rules, by E. 
C. Bryson: 

“March 12, 1914, nothing doing; not a 
strike; March 26, one 18 pounds 7 ounces, 
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line in mouth. Will make diagram show- 
ing how I hooked him. (The enclosed cut 
is a reproduction of how Mr. Bryson caught 
his fish. It is one of those unexpected inci- 
dents which often happen to the angler and 
hunter.) Had lots of fun gaffing him alone, 
as double leader did not permit reeling in 
very close. 

“May 14, lost seven hooks and leaders 
trying to fish below the falls above the nets. 
At 11 a.m. quit and dropped down to rapids; 
got one fish, 16 pounds 11 ounces. Quit 
about 6 p. m. 

“The sport is all gone; the nets have 
cleaned them all out, All fish were caught 
in Clackamas rapids in Willamette River, 
very swift water. (Signed) E. C. Bryson, 
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one 22 pounds 3 ounces; April 2, one 28 
pounds, one 12 pounds 9 ounces, one 16 
pounds; April 16, one 16 pounds, 7 ounces, 
one 20 pounds, one 9 pounds 8 ounces. Quit 
at 11 a. m., April 27, one 32 pounds, one 26 
pounds, one 14 pounds 8 ounces. Lost my 
first strike, bad judgment. Quit at 10 a. m., 
April 29, one 28 pounds, one 16 pounds, 9 
ounces, one 12 pounds, 11 ounces. 

“April 30, first strike, hooked fish and 
fought for about ten minutes; if it weighed 
an ounce it must have weighed 175 pounds, 
for it took my spoon and about ten yards of 
line” (then come some hieroglyphics; don’t 
know what they mean unless cuss words; 
however, he surely got in a good humor 
again, for he caught three very nice fish). 
“One 38 pounds 11 ounces, one 16 pounds, 
one 8 pounds 11 ounces. Quit about 11:30 
a.m, 

“May 1, one 33 pounds 7 ounces, one 17 
pounds, one 15 pounds; quit about 9:30 a. m. 
The first one (33 pounds 9 ounces) had a 
rainbow spoon No. 5, two 8-ounce sinkers 
and about one and one-half feet of 18-strand 





186 East Seventy-fifth Street N., Portland, 
Ore.” 

In the Willamette River below the falls 
at Oregon City, we have some of the finest 
salmon-fishing that is to be had in the 
world. At present the law permits the tak- 
ing of fish with nets beginning on May l, 
and it spoils the fishing with hook and line. 
We expect to have this law changed this 
year, making the Willamette River a closed 
stream to nets. When this is done, we will 
have about three months of fishing that 
will rival the fishing to be had anywhere. 
There were about 200 fish taken by club 
members this season on the light tackle, 
which we think is a very good record. 

You've got to try it in order to have 
any idea of the fishing as it is done in the 
Willamette River near Oregon City, which 
is within one hour’s ride by electric car 
from Portland. Anyone wishing further in- 
formation regarding the fishing to be’ had 
here may secure the same by writing the 
secretary-treasurer of the Salmon Club of 
Oregon, 432 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. PERRY KETZMILLER., 
































Another Sleeping Bag 


The Fiala sleeping bag is one of the best 
designed sleeping bags on the market, as 
a glance at the illustrations herewith will 
readily show. It is an invention of Mr. 
Fiala, the Arctic explorer, and is patented. 
The design is perhaps more suitable for 
fur, or other thick covering, than for a 
lighter bag, but is excellent in any event. 





I thought the readers of Outdoor Life 
would like to have a description of this 
outing bed. one of which I possess. 

In general outline the bag is coffin 
shape, tapering, that is, toward the head 
and the feet. In this it is like all other 
bags that do not waste covering or weight. 
The head part is somewhat twice the size 


of the human head, the object being to 
cover the head in either side of the top 
part of the sack, with the slip opposite the 
face for air. This feature enables the 
sleeper to rest on either side, or on his 
back, and yet have the head completely 
covered with perfect ventilation. 

When one is in the bag, and before the 
flaps are closed, he proceeds to close the 
sack thus: First the flaps shown as No. 
1 in the illustration of the open sack are 
brought together and fasten with snap 
buttons: Then the large flap shown as No. 
2 is pulled up over the chest and shoulders 





“Good night.” 


under flaps No. 1. This broad flap, as may 
be seen in the cut of the open sack, is 
about twice the width of the sack. This 
gives plenty of covering to tuck in around 
the neck and shoulders. Flaps No. 1 lend 
a double protection, thus completely cover- 
ing the body, and closing any stray 
holes that gaping covers might make 
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when the sleeper turned in his sleep. 

The Fiala bag as sold by the New York 
Sporting Goods Store of 15 Warren street, 
New York City, weighs but a trifle over 
five pounds. It is large enough for a six- 
foot man on a snug but not unduly tight 
fit. A more roomy bag would of course 
weigh more, and the object of the bag is 
to cut down weight and bulk as much as 
possible. It measures a little over five 
feet around the widest part over hips and 
shoulders. 

The outer layer is of a fine grade of 
khaki, tan colored, but not waterproofed. 
The inner layer is a very fine camel’s hair 
blanket, one thickness. 

Being so porous, the bag is not designed 
for windy or wet weather in the open, nor 
for cold or severe usage. But for a 


Something New 


When my baggage was transferred from 
the boat to my guide’s democrat he looked 
at my khaki pack sack and then at me 
with a ghost of a smile flickering around 
his mouth, 

“What’s wrong, Joe,” 
you like the sack?” : 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he returned after a 
careful survey. “That is, for a mule.” 

And before two days had passed over 
my head I had discarded the sack. I had 
it made to order a few weeks before with 
many pockets, straps, and ideas that I 
thought were marvels of ingenuity. On 
the packing apparatus, that is, the straps 
that fastened the sack to my body, I es- 
pecially prided myself. It consisted of the 
ordinary two straps fastened to top and 
bottom of the sack, with a yoke designed 
to keep the weight well up, and a broad 
and felted tump line composed of two 
parts; one for the back of my neck and 
one for my forehead, in approved Indian 
fashion. It weighed perhaps four pounds, 
and even at that was less ungainly than 
any other sack, made to order or other- 
wise, I have ever used. 

The real trouble on this trip was, in a 
nutshell—I found myself in the big woods; 
far away from beaten trails and the like, 
where every article used must demon- 
strate that it is the lightest, most easily 
replaced, and most convenient of its kind. 
Here in this wilderness not an extra ounce 
must be carried; here twenty cartridges 
last an entire two weeks’ trip, and your 
camera has to be mighty small before the 
guide will consider it at all. 

At his camp, Joe weeded out many 
things from my pack, throwing aside all 
canned goods and substituting dessicated 
fruits and vegetables, concentrated extracts 
and the like. And then, he happened to 


I asked. “Don’t 


think again of my pack sack. 
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walking trip where the nights are not cold 
but merely cool, and where. shelter is 
always at hand, the Fiala bag is an excel- 
leut bed, being about as warm a covering 
for its weight and bulk as it is practical 


to make, It is perhaps a bit expensive, as 
it cost from $15 to $25 depending on 
quality. 


In the illustrations herewith the blanket- 
ing is marked “B” and the khaki cover is 
marked “K”. The edges are bound with 
tape, and the whole bag is nicely finished 
in every detail. Among sleeping bags it 
holds the same position that a finely fin- 
ished .22 automatic rifle does among 
hunting rifles not meant for heavy service 
or rough work, but just the thing under 
conditions for which it was designed. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


in Pack Sacks 


“I don’t feel like laughing at you,” he 
said, “but that sack sure makes me feel 
funny. Go over to the window and take a 
squint up the valley. That’s the kind of 


’ country you have to travel, and ten miles 


from here every ounce is a pound.” 

Reluctantly I kicked my elaborate con- 
traption into a far corner and said some- 
what despondently, “Well, I must have 
some kind of a pack. Let’s see what you 
have to offer.” 

He turned to a shelf over the fireplace 
and took down a strap shaped as per 
figure 1. From his root: cellar he brought 
an ordinary gunny sack—wheat sack—to be 
exact. 

“Now,” he said, “Tie the ends of the 
strap (A and B) to the bottom corners of 
the sack (C and D). Just a moment.” 
Rapidly he filled up the sack with goods 
set aside as my share of the pack. “Now,” 
he continued, “Grasp the center of the 
strap, that’s it; where it narrows, loop it 
over (as per illustration). Gather the mouth 
of the sack and fold it down. Slip the 
hitch over it and draw it tight. That’s it.” 

“You see,” he said in answer to my sev- 
eral questions, “The straps being fastened 
to the center of the pack, keep the weight 
well up, making the load ride easily. The 
two narrow ends of the strap, the ones you 
just tied to the bottom ends of the sack, 
being each eight inches long, enables you 
to adjust the broader part to fit your 
shoulders, whether you are a small or large 
man. The weight of the pack keeps the 
hitch from slipping; in fact, it gets tighter 
with every step. Yet it is only a matter of 
a second to undo the top and get at the 
inside. You can see.it is as easily fastened 
up again. 

“How. about rain? I forgot to mention 
that we have a waterproof silk sack. made 
just a shade smaller than the gunny sack, 
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so as to fit inside. It is not necessary to 
have it sewn in. You'll need a new gunny 
sack every third trip.” 

“How much does it weigh, including the 
strap?” I asked. 

“About two pounds, and no buckles to 
scare game, and no canvas to rasp against 
the bushes. Not very good looking, I 
grant you, but wonderfully convenient. It 
is the only pack used hereabouts.” 


I found it on that hard trip, indeed, 
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wonderfully convenient, and strong. On 
my return to civilization I had a sack made 
out of khaki and modeled after the ordi- 
nary gunny sack. But it did not give the 
satisfaction I expected, being altogether too 
stiff and noisy. To any one making a trip 
into the real wilderness. 1 heartily recom- 
mend the above sack. As Joe says, it isn’t 
must to look at, but it certainly is a joy on 
the trail A RAYMOND GIDDINGS. 
British Columbia. 


A Simple Way To Make a “Dream-Bag”’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To make a sleep- 
ing-bag for two men, select heavy woolen 
double blankets at least 6x7 feet; stretch 
them out full length (14 feet), one on top 
of others; then fold up to size 6x7 feet; 
then sew up sides, the foot end being al- 
ready tight; then get a cover made of some 
good light waterproof canvas for an en- 
velope to put blankets in, which will keep 
rain and dirt from getting into bag. Crawl 
in feet first from head end. To make a bag 


for one man just half the blankets are nec- 
essary, folding them over to size 3x6 feet 
The number of blankets to be used depends 
on the climate conditions. 

My partner and I slept out in a bag like 
this made of four pairs 10-pound blankets 
for three nights in snow at 10 degrees below 
zero. We were warm, considering the fact 
that we had on all the clothes we had 


with us. We would “dress up” and go to 
bed. A. A. THOMAS. 
Minnesota. 


A Couple of Natural History Queries 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I’ve found it to be 
a fact that trees move their limbs without 
influence from wind, rain or snow. I have 
cut trails through the woods, cutting away 
all branches to give a clear path, and later 
(a month or so in winter time) have had 
to stoop under limbs that had moved down, 
these same branches having been left un- 
cut because they were high enough to clear 
at time trail was cut. Will some naturalist 


who is better posted on this subject than I 
am explain it; also explain what makes 
trees crack like a pistol in cold weather— 
that is, what action the frost has on them. 
I’ve had the logs crack so hard in my shack 
as to knock dishes down off a shelf. 

Is it true that moose and deer hair, also 
porky quills, are used to make life belts for 
officers on steamships, on account of their 
being hollow and unsinkable? 

Minnesota. A. A. THOMAS. 
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Drawing by Paul Gregg in Denver Post. 





An Appeal 


Give me a chance—an even break— 
Let me then stand or fall— 

I play the game with my life the stake, 
But you risk nothing at all! 


What have I done to you or yours? 
What crime can you fix on me? 

Why hunt me down with a pack of curs, 
’Till my chances are one to three! 


Seeing, yet ever unseen I roam 
Dim trails that you scarce may find; 
Far from your haunts I make my home— 
Why seek to destroy my kind? 


With me.a part of the West will go— 
Then think ere my life you take. 
Stalk me—kill, if you must—but, oh, 

Give me an even break! 


—Les Wallace in Denver Post. 
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Our Bear-Protective Bill 














At the time of 
going to ‘press 
with this number 
(March 10) final 
action on our 
bear bill had 
only been taken 
in two states — 
Montana and 
Wyoming. We 
regret to state 
Hon. Rudolph Hagerman of Colo. that it was killed 
in both states, after it had passed the 
House in Wyoming and had been strongly 
recommended by the House committee on 
fish and game in Montana. Representative 
W. C. De Loney introduced the bill in Wyo- 
ming, and it was due principally to the elo- 
quent appeal to the members made by him 
that it passed the House. In Montana it 
was introduced by the committee on fish 
and game, and was ably supported by 
the sportsmen members, including C. A. 
Searles, R. W. Foltz, J. P. Wilde, H. R. 
Wells and other members of the Montana 
House, besides receiving much attention 
and support from E. P. Mathewson, chair- 
man of the Montana Game and Fish Com- 
mission, and J. L. De Hart, state game war- 
den. While we regret the fate of the bill 
in Montana and Wyoming, yet we really con- 
Sider it a victory for our cause in Wyoming 
from the fact that it passed the House by a 
big majority. We believe the men who 
worked so hard for its passage in those 
states will redouble their efforts two years 
hence and, in conjunction with the sports- 
men and sportsmen’s clubs, see to it that 
this bill becomes a law. 

Our latest advice from California regard- 
ing the progress of the bill comes from Dr. 





A, P. Deacon of Weed, who writes us that 


it will almost surely pass the Senate. It 
has already passed the House. Outside of 
the members of the California Legislature 
who have so ably worked for this bill, there 
is no man who deserves more credit for his 
interest in it than Dr. Deacon. 

In Washington the bill has been pre- 
sented in the Senate by Senator Palmer. 
It is backed vigorously by the Washingion 
State Game Protective and Propagation As 
sociation, and has been strongly recom- 
mended by the Game Wardens and Com- 
missioners’ Association of that state. N. D. 
Moser, president of the Washington Game 
Protective and Propagation Association, 
sends us very encouraging words regarding 
its prospects of becoming a law. 

In Colorado, through the hard work of 
Representative Hagerman, it passed the 
House by a vote of 41 for and 5 against— 
19 absent—a splendid showing. Mr. Hager- 
man has shown that he is a true friend of 
the game by the unswerving attitude taken 
by him in standing for this bill through 
what at one time seemed adverse condi- 
tions, and if there is no duplicity shown, 
and the friends of game protection in the 
Senate stand by their guns, it will become 
a law in Coloralo. 

This report will be concluded in-our May 
number, in which issue we hope, through 
the loyalty of our friends in the three West- 
ern states in which it is now pending, to 
voice the gladsome news that those states 
have stood up for fair play toward the most 
picturesque of our American game animals, 
and one which through ignorance has here- 
tofore been grossly maligned and mis- 
represented. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of an 
Such information will always be 


game laws of any state. 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
such information from the game department channels, 


infraction of the 
immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been eom- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


It is not our intention to divert 
but rather to solicit such infor- 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Hunting Outfit For The Shotgun Shooters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January 
number of your magazine I notice an article 
by Francis B. Fox entitled “The Shotgun 
Shooter’s Outfit.” After a careful perusal 
of the same I have arrived at some con- 
clusions, the gist of which I take the liberty 
of expressing below: 

In the first place he takes up the sub- 
ject of footwear and after a few remarks 
about Napoleon and Kitchener makes the 
brilliant suggestion that we should go 
forth to our hunting with a low shoe and 
when we come to a wet place go right in 
and then let our shoes, feet and the south 
part of our trousers dry out as we go along. 
Now, any man that has ever been far 
enough from home so that he can’t hear his 
wife call him to dinner knows that the best 
way in the world to get sore feet is to walk 
in a wet shoe; also that it is a most un- 
comfortable feeling. He also fails to show 
us the beauty of his idea in the event of 
getting your feet wet in the fall, and then 
having a drop of about thirty degrees in the 
temperature, as it often does in the fall, 
and having to ride or walk five or six miles 
home. 

I notice also that Friend Fox seems to 
have a “kick” on the appearance of a man 


in a hunting coat and mentions the fact that 
washing them causes them to lose their 
waterproof qualities. In the name of the 
Sacred Goat, whoever heard of washing a 
hunting coat! 

I will skip the matter of boat and decoys 
—as the best kind of a boat to use is the 
one you are able to get, and also it is not 
always easy to procure live decoys. 

In the matter of a gun he has the correct 
idea about the double gun, but I fear that 
he has his specifications all wrong. In the 
first place, any man who has ever used a 
single trigger of any good make could not 
be induced to return to the old double trig- 
ger any more than he would again take up 
the use of the muzzle-loader. Also I fail to 
see the objection to the use of the ejector. 
There are several guns on the market which 
have ejectors which do not open hard and 
they will remove the shell with neatness and 
dispatch, 

Mr. Fox claims that he wants less choke 
in his gun, as most of the game is killed 
within twenty-five yards. I would suggest 
that he have both barrels full choke and 
then if he is afraid that he will tear the 
game all to pieces he can let them get a 
little bit further away. J. W. BARRY. 

Towa. 


Another Duck Cross Reported 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noticing the letter 
of Jack C. Miles in the February number of 
Outdoor Life regarding the hybrid wild 
duck, I wish to say that several years ago 
while hunting wild ducks on the Connecti- 
cut River, in Longmeadow (near Spring- 
field, Mass.) I shot a wild duck, a cross be- 
tween the mallard and the black duck. I 
had the bird mounted at the time by our 
local taxidermist, so have no picture to send 


that would show the markings, but will say 
that the head, bill and neck were marked 
after the black duck; also the back, wings 
and tail, while the breast and under parts, 
feet, legs, etc., were marked after the wild 
mallard. I had a very polite invitation from 
one of our leading sportsmen who is a local 
authority on all shore birds to donate the 
bird to our city science museum, but as I 
have quite a collection of game birds of my 
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own, I finally decided to keep it at home, 
where many of my sportsmen friends have 
seen and admired it. It was a female bird, 
I suppose, as ‘it did not have the turned-up 
tail feathers of the drake, but in size was as 
large as any male black or mallard duck I 
have ever shot. 
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As the mallard and black duck associate 
together at times, it is nothing strange that 
crosses as mentioned above should some- 
times happen, but I have never heard before 
of the mallard-widgeon or mallard-pintail 
crosses as mentioned by Mr. Miles. 

Massachusetts. Cc. L. KITES. 


Cat Hunting With Airedales 


This time our friend, Dr. A. P. Deacon, 
of ‘Weed, Calif., gives us a great cat hunting 
picture. While these tree-climbing stunts 
of the Airedale are common in the hills, yet 
it is seldom that we ever get the camera 
set just right at the proper time to snap 
them.| The Airedale is unusually nervy in 
this work, and so ambitious are the dogs 
to outdo one another in reaching the game 
that they sometimes lose their lives in their 
frantic efforts to climb to the varmint in 
the tree. And their energies are all the 
further exerted if their master should climb 
the tree or in other ways give them the mor- 
al encouragement so dearly prized and ap- 
preciated by hunting dogs. We once saw 
a valuable cross fox and blood hound lose 
its life in this way. While we climbed the 
tree to club the cat out he climbed after us, 
and when he reached the limb on which the 
cat was perched he ran past us on this limb 
right toward the cat; but before he reached 
his feline majesty the dog slipped, falling 
thirty feet, and injuring his spine so badly 
that afterwards he died. Dr. Deacon writes 
as follows regarding the picture accompa- 
nying: 

“Am enclosing a photograph that I took 
on one of my hunting trips that I think is 
pretty good. Am sorry all of the dogs do 
not show. I had five Airedales, and the cat 








Airedale climbing tree for cat. 


had jumped twice and this time the other 
four were out a little ways waiting for him.” 


War Effect on Hunting in British East Africa 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have some inter- 
esting hunting and war news which I think 
will be of interest and benefit to your 
readers. I have received a letter from 
Nairobi, head office of Newland Tarlton & 
Co;., the well known safari outfitters, stating 
that the hunting grounds in British East 
Africa are practically unaffected by the war 
and the scene of hostilities is practically 


entirely in German East Africa. The ob- 
taining of native porters is assured and 
there is no danger of delay for any one 
wishing to arrange a shoot. Anyone con- 
templating a hunt in Africa may feel as- 
sured of its perfect safety, for in British 
East Africa they are practically unaffected 
by the war as far as risk is concerned. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE. 
New York. 


A Word For The Grizzly Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As an old hunter 
and guide, I would like to say a word in 
favor of Bruin. Spring hunting of bears 
ought to be abolished for all time, or we 


soon will not have any bears to hunt. 
Another thing: No hunting with dogs 
should be allowed. I firmly believe, with 
Dr. Hornaday, that if something is not done 
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soon the grizzly will cease to exist. There 
ought to be a closed law put on them, of 
five years at least. 

I know that I shall meet with quite a bit 
of opposition from some of the guides in 
this section of county. But fellow guides. 
hunters, and sportsmen, we must unite in 
one grand effort to save the grizzly, or he 
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will pass out forever. Think this matter 
over carefully, and give us your decision. 
I was in this country when bears were 
plentiful. They were good old days, but 
they are past, and we must learn to con- 
form to the new order of things, and do it 
quickly, or there will not be any bears to 
quarrel over. JIM McLAUGHLIN. 
Wyoming. 


Resurrecting Mr. Stevens’ Seventy-Five-Pound Coyote 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I do not believe in 
digging up a buried hatchet, but have just 
read (and believe) an account of a seventy- 
five-pound coyote in an old number of Out- 
door Life. I lived in Routt County, Colo- 
rado, for a number of years and have seen 
a few animals, dead and alive, that were 
supposed to be a cross between a coyote 
and wolf—called in that part of the sage- 
brush a brush wolf. This animal is much 
larger than the coyote of Northwestern 
Colorado, which is a heavy weight in both 
body and mind, as compared to the plains 


or Southwestern states coyote. The dead 
brush wolf I saw was an old timer, by the 
looks of his teeth, and one thing I remem- 
ber was the extra large head and width 
between the ears 

This hide I took to Denver to sell as a 
wolf hide, but was told it was an extra 
large coyote, I expect to return to Routt 
county soon and will ask Mr. Stevens to 
hold his ground and in time I hope to kill 
the evidence that will prove that he is not 
very far off the trail, if any. 

Colorado. CHAS. S. THOMAS. 


Agile for His Age 


Lenora, Kansas, has a man who is more 
than usually active for one approaching 
middle age, for, according to his story, he, 
alone, unaided except by the resources af- 
forded him by nature, caught a full grown 
jack rabbit in his hands. 

John says it was like this: “I was walk- 
ing along the road one bright day when 
there was about six inches of fine light 
snow on the ground; that feathery kind 
that doesn’t make any noise when you step 
in it. Well, as I was saying, I was going 
along the road when I happened to look 
over in the field and there, under a bunch 
of grass that had grown up and bent over, 
sat a big jack rabbit. I just looked the 
other way quick and walked on past till I 
was around behind Mr. Jack Rabbit, then 


I tip-toed up quiet as a cat till I got about 
thirty or forty feet from that little bunch 
of grass and dropping quietly on my hands 
and knees I began a ‘sneak’ that would put 
to shame the best scout in the country. 
Step by step, inch by inch, I crept up till 
I could touch that bunch of grass, then, 
putting my hands on the snow about a foot 
or fourteen inches apart I worked my knees 
forward till they were well under me. I 
gathered myself together for a supreme ef- 
fort, and with well nigh lightning speed 
pounced on that bunch of grass, pressing 
it down and over him. Did I get him! Of 
course I got him; he was a whopper, dead 
as a mackerel and froze stiff as a board. I 
looked all around, and, as no one was in 
sight, I hiked.” B. 
Kansas. 


Charging Traits of Black Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read an interest- 
ing letter in your November issue by Mr. 
Rowell, “Shall Bears Be Protected?” and I 
think he has got off the black bear trail, 
when he says that they will not charge un- 
der any circumstances, not even when 
wounded and brought to bay. I had one 
charge me, when he had just as good a 
chance to go the other way—and I was laid 
up for four weeks after that fight we had, 
but I got that bear, just the same. I am 


sending you a clipping from our local news- 
paper (published at Deep River, Wash.), 
which, I hope, will be of some interest in 


this bear-charging case, and which recites 
the incident correctly. CHAS. MATTA. 
Wash. 


THE CLIPPING. 


While hunting on the headwaters of 
Salmon Creek Wednesday afternoon of last 
week Charles Matta came upon a large bear 
in a salmon-berry thicket at about 7 p. m. 
He fired five times at it, but as it was then 
quite dark and the brush being in the way, 
he only succeeded in wounding him. The 
bear, evidently crazed from the bullet 
wounds, charged upon young Matta before 
he could reload his last cartridge, and a 
terrific struggle ensued, where both parties 























Photograph of caribou taken 


in Newfoundland in August, using 3-A Eastman on a rainy 
day; stop, 4; time, 50/100 sec., with speed film. 





did their best to defend their lives, where- 
nnon Matta’s dog showed up and took a 
hand in the fight. And as the bear turned 
his attention to the dog, young Matta got 
up and grabbed his rifle. Hav'ne lost his 
only cartridge in the struggle. he smashed 
his rifle to pieces on the bear’s head. See- 
ing it futile to resume the fight any longer, 


he struck for home as fast as h's bleeding 
limbs could carry him. He was severely 
bitten and bruised un, especially in the right 
thigh and leg. He was immediately taken 
to Astoria for medical aid. The bear was 
afterwards found dead near where the fight 
ensued and was one of the largest ever 
killed there. 


Game Notes 


R. J. Middaugh, a staunch supporter of 
the game laws, writes from Fremont, Neb., 
under date of Jan. 4, 1915: “You must keep 
plugging away on the subject of the Fed- 
eral law on migratory birds until every 
state has passed a law in accordance with 
it, so our state game wardens will be com- 
pelled to enforce it. Here in Nebraska our 
wardens don’t help enforce it at all, but 
nevertheless the game wasn’t shot as much 
last spring as years before, and I for one 
hope that our state lawmakers pass a law 
this winter to correspond with our federal 
law.” 





J. S. Dumser of Oakland, Cal., writes: 
“Did not go after large game the past fall 
but contented myself with shooting both 
valley and mountain quail. Although my 
home is very close to Lake Merritt, almost 
in the heart of this city of 200,000 inhabi 
tants, I have now, as for the past fifteen 
months, a bevy of valley quail who come 
to call like a flock of domestic fowl—each 
day to be fed at the kitchen door. Need- 
less to say that they are very interesting 
little people and my wife and I”* have 
learned much about their family ways, 
which one could never learn about them in 
any other way. It is worth the knowing. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
wretched vagabond cats have persecuted 
our quail family and killed quite a number, 
but the writer holds an 8-inch Stevens tar- 
get pistol rather closely and the cat tribe 
has been pretty well thinned out about this 
neighborhood.” 


I notice that Sandy Griswold of the 
Omaha ;World-Herald has taken a crack at 
the Federal Migratory Bird Law. I am 
very much surprised to hear that he is on 


the side of the game hogs and that he does 
not like the law as it is now enforced. 
Seems to me that anyone who had been 
out in the sand hills and seen the ducks 
that nested here last summer and who 
knows how things were heretofore, would 
be in favor of the law to the fullest extent 
—PD. Roy Stansbury, Alliance, Neb. 


A letter from Lou Smith of Ithaca, N. Y., 
under date of Jan. 25, 1915, ends thus- 
wise: “After I write this letter I am going 
away up in Northern New York, away 
back in the woods, away from the rail- 
roads. I am going to hunt the big white 
snow-shoe rabbit and the gay and festive 
red fox, with as fine a pack of dogs as you 
ever listened to. I am going to spend 
three or four days tramping around on 
snow-shoes.” 


Regarding the late Prof. Lewis Lindsay 
Dyche, state game warden of Kansas, 
naturalist and sportsman, whose sad taking 
off was caused by a bite from a Gilamons- 
ter, Wm. T. Hornaday, director of the New 
York Zoological Society, writes: ‘As state 
fish and game warden, Professor Dyche 
shone like a good deed in a naughty world. 
Then he uprose like a colossus, a strong 
champion of wild life, surrounded by the 
yelping curs of destruction, and game-hogs 
of many kinds. When he was warned not 
to be seen in the lobbies of the Legislature 
his answer was registered by pitching his 
tent there on the first day of the session 
and remaining there until his protection 
measures were passed. The world is far the 
better because Lewis Lindsay Dyche has 
lived in it, and where he has gone, no 
honest man need fear to join him. His 
loss is upon us all. Peace to his soul.” 
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The Form of Bullets 
By Lieut. Wm. H. Swett. 


The ranging and killing power of a pro- 
jectile fired from any type of gun is gov- 
erned: First, by boring of the arm; sec- 
ond, by the design of projectile; third, by 
the kind and charge of powder used to give 
the projectile its start in life. To make 
this clear, I have made some charts that 
may be referred to to get a clear idea of 
what takes place after a projectile leaves 
the bore of the arm. Note Chart No. 1. 
We here have the modern “Spitzer” mili- 
tary projectile with a 6-diameter point. On 
the right are a number of dotted lines that 
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represent the atmospheric displacement and 
friction stream lines. Both these retarding 


influences are very evenly distributed along 

the full length of projectile and are con- 

stant as long as the projectile does not rise 

over a few feet above sea level, there being 

of course a marked difference as we leave 
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sea level for higher altitudes. The atmos- 
pheric pressure being less, our displace- 
ment and atmospheric friction decreases in 
an exact ratio to the decrease in pressure. 

We are assuming that we are working on 
a day when the moisture content of the air 
is normal and there are no heavy wind cur- 
rents or undue atmospheric disturbances, 
which all bear directly upon the accuracy 
and ranging power of any projectile no 
matter what may be its size, shape or 
velocity. If, however, the air is still and 
heavily surcharged with moisture, our pro- 
jectile will not have its maximum ranging 
power and efficiency at long ranges. Its 
killing power will be decidedly less, owing 
to a lower velocity, due to the increased 
resistance offered by the weight of excess 
moisture contained in the air. 

Now we come to another condition that 
very materially effects the accuracy and 
ranging power of projectiles—the air cur- 
rents or wind. Suppose we set up three 
targets, each one mile distant—one in which 
you fire against the wind, one in which 
you fire across the wind and one in which 
your back is to the wind. If you do not 
change the adjustment of your sights for 
each target you will wonder what became 
of your shots, as they will be nowhere near 
where you expected them to go, provided 
your gun had been sighted for a clear, still, 
dry day. 

We’ now turn to Chart No. 2. We see 
that the atmospheric displacement is enor- 
mously increased and that the friction 
stream lines are very materially increased 
where it will do the most harm by greatly 
retarding thé forward motion of the missile. 
Now we look at the space immediately in 
the rear of projectile in both Chart Nos. 
1 and 2. We see that there is a decided 
vacuum at work pulling down our little 
piece of metal. This vacuum is also af- 
fected by the altitude in an exact ratio to 
the decreased density of the atmosphere, 
the retarding influence being greatest at 
sea level. This vacuum becomes less pos- 
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itive as the forward motion progresses and 
the velo¢ity decreases. 

To understand, then, the retarding influ- 
ence produced by the vacuum formed at the 
base or rear of projectile, we must consider 
the projectile in the position of a piston 
head in an air-tight cylinder being used as 
a vacuum pump. The walls of cylinder are 
composed of the compressed air along the 
surface of the rapidly moving projectile. 
We will assume that the projectile fills an 
area of 1 square inch and weighs 1 pound 
and has a velocity of 3,000 ft.-sec., and the 
atmospheric pressure is that of sea level, or 
about 14 7-10 pounds per square inch. Our 
muzzle energy is 108,695 ft-lbs. At 300 
yards the back thrust of vacuum will have 
accounted for 13,235 ft.-lbs. of our energy 
at muzzle. Now, to this add the effects of 
friction and gravity, and we will have our 
loss. To do this we must first know the 
exact shape of the point. jWe see by this 
that the vacuum exerts a decided influence 
for the bad by absorbing about 12% per 
cent of our energy in 300 yards. 

We will deal with Chart Nos. 3 and 4 
before we come to the killing or shocking 
power of the respective types of projectiles. 
In Charts Nos. 3 and 4 we have the same 
projectiles, so we will not refer to Chart 
No. 4 in this article. Note. carefully the 
marked difference in design of this projec- 
tile over Nos. 1 and 2, both along the curve 
to point, and at base. From a true outward 
curve we have a reverse curve, or a con- 
stricted space, starting some distance from 
point and extending from point to rear, 
ending an equal distance from where out- 
ward curve ends on base end of projectile 
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as distance is from where concave begins, 
to extreme point of projectile. At base we 
have instead of a flat surface an oval sur- 
face or an elongated base. The weight 
taken from point is added to the base. We 
see we have now removed by filling in with 
metal the space formerly occupied by the 
vacuum in other types. There will still be 
a vacuum here, but to a much less degree 
than if base were left flat. This partial 
vacuum we have to a certain extent coun- 
teracted by the peculiar design of the for- 
ward portion of the projectile. Note care- 
fully the friction streafh lines and the 
atmospheric displacement. We see that we 
have in this case to a certain extent trans- 
ferred the vacuum from the base to this or 
forward end, and overcome a considerable 
amount of the friction exerted on the other 
types. 

We here note that we have, as in the 
case of the Spitzer over the blunt-nose, in 
creased our ranging power over the Spitzer 
shape without increasing the weight of pro- 
jectile or the powder charge. We have 
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Spitzer point projectile, six diameter point. 
I A—Impact angles. BL—Back lash stream 
lines, V—Vacuum. Projectile acted upon 
from point to rear same as piston head in 
vacuum pump. EF—Atmospheric displace- 
ment and friction stream lines. All forces 
are well balanced. (Designed by Wm. H. 
Swett.) 


here, as in the former case, removed some 
of the retardng influences after the pro- 
jectile has been launched into space, there- 
by retaining its high velocity at greater 
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distances, which both increases its killing 
and ranging power and should improve its 
accuracy. There should be no difficulty in 
using this type of projectile in present 
types of arms. We now have powders that 
produce very high velocities with compara- 
tively low chamber pressure. 

I see no reason to believe that gas cut- 
ting would be any more severe when using 
this projectile with nitro cellulose powders 
than when using the square-base projectile 
with the old types of powders that generate 
extreme high chamber pressures and con- 
sequent high temperatures. We have now 
dwelt at length on the ranging power and 
the influences affecting velocities, except 
that we have said nothing about the in- 
fluence of gravity, which to say the least 
is only nominal. Take the weight of pro- 
jectile and the height attained and the re- 
quired power necessary to raise an object 
of that weight to that elevation and we 
have it. 

We now turn again to Charts Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 and see what are the conditions pro- 
duced upon both the object fired upon and 
projectile upon impact. On the left of each 
there are dotted and heavy black lines. 
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diameter concave space to reduce friction. 
Weight taken from BB added to EE to re 
duce vacuum. Changing vacuum from EE 
to BB acts as a lubricant and increases rang- 
ing power without an increase of powder 
charge. CC—Convex % diameter. DD— 
Straight % diameter. See Chart No. 3. Note 
friction stream lines are thrown away from 
concave space producing a partial vacuum 
and frictionless space around projectile near 
point. See also Charts No. 1 and No. 2 


The dotted lines represent the angles upon 
which the projectile receives impact of 
blow and the direction that the power of 
impact is absorbed by material struck. The 
heavy black lines represent the manner in 
which the “back lash” of liquids and small 
particles of solids are thrown away from 
the surface of the projectile. This “back 
lash” is in whirling outward streams, 
due to the wedging outward and forward 
thrust of projectile and the spinning or 
gyroscopic motion of projectile received 
from the twist of rifling. The more sharp 
the twist the more destructive the “back 
lash” becomes. Velocity and weight being 
equal, we would give No. 2 the preference. 
But as game is seldom killed at the muzzle, 
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we will eliminate that type except to illus- 
trate what takes place when the point of 
the other two types collapse upon impact. 

We come now to what occurs when we 
do not use a collapsible point. We can 
only do this by knowing the action of heat 
and energy upon the constituent elements 
of object fired upon. We will not discuss 
other than animal tissue, as it is animal 
tissue we wish to use our arms upon, and 
we are desirous of knowing the effects that 
will be produced; hence how “dead” we will 
kill our quarry (if we hit ’em). We know 
that all animal tissue is composed of a large 
percentage of water and fats and a small 
percentage of solids. The ratio is about 
10 to 1 in favor of the liquids. Water, as 
we all know, is composed of hydrogen and 
oxygen. We also know that these two 
elements are, when separate, nothing more 
than gas. We also know that to separate 
these two gases requires heat. Now, this 
separation is called decomposing. Water 
decomposes when enough heat has been ab- 
sorbed to raise its temperature to the 
proper degree. As energy is also repre- 
sented by heat and energy in this case, 
being represented by velocity, it only re- 
mains for us to secure a sufficiently high 
velocity for our projectile to produce the 
required heat, either by sudden stoppage or 
skin friction while passing through the 
body of animal. 

Fats being composed of hydrogen and 
carbon, are affected in the same manner as 
water when exposed to heat. Only the 
hydrogen is released in the form of gas 
while the carbon either combines with oxy- 
gen as gas or is thrown down as a solid. 
If we are to get the desired results with a 
hard, sharp-pointed projectile we must have 
a very high velocity, so that a sufficient 
amount of fat and moisture will by the in- 
tense friction heat be decomposed along 
the surface of projectile to assist the “back 
lash” through gas expansion or explosion, 
if you mind, in destroying the surrounding 
tissue to produce the degree of shock nec- 
essary to kill instantly. It not being prac- 
ticable to retain a sufficiently high velocity 
at long ranges to produce the desired fric- 
tion heat, we must turn to some other 
means to get the results wanted. We do 
this by building a projectile whose point 
will collapse and expand, and through the 
increased resistance met give up enough 
of its energy or “heat,” if you like, to pro- 
duce the required amount of tissue destruc- 
tion. Hence shock and death. 

Note Chart No. 2 at point and see the 
intense displacement, impact and “back 


lash” stream lines massed at nose. Owing 
to its peculiar design, the projectile illus- 
trated in Charts 3 and 4 should be superior 
in every way to either of the other types. 
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Some Gun—The .250-3000 Savage 
By L. A. Danse. 








It surely is. It’s big brother to the big- 
gest little gun in the world. And it is the 
littlest big gun we have yet seen. 

It is in this wise: When the Savage 
Arms Co. brought out the now famous .22 
high-power, popularly known as the Imp, 
they stepped ahead far enough to make a 
stock rifle using cartridges of high concen- 
tration and ballistic efficiency. Originally 
intended for long-range shots at woodchuck, 
jack rabbit, etc., it became known shortly 


as a wonderful killer of medium and even. 


large game, It had the punch, because of 
its high speed. Accurate to a fine point, it 
showed itself. And also, not the least, it 
was light and handy. Tried on deer and 
bear, after making good at the lesser game 
during the early season, it opened our eyes 
to the possibilities of a small-bore, high- 
speed bullet when fired from a feather- 
weight repeater of unsurpassed accuracy. 
It was modern—and right. It was what 
we had been wanting and we took to it. 
The Savage people were not slow to see 
that the American riflemen were desirous 
of obtaining the very best. So, having given 
them a woodchuck rifle that performed ex- 
cellently on deer, the Savage Co. decided to 


but the pieces keep on going through. And 
on their hasty way they disregard the nature 
of the stuff they hit. If it is flesh there is 
a clot of blood around a good-sized wound. 
If it happens to be a bone, it is not drilled; 
it is shattered. And if (as we sometimes 
do, we admit) ill luck puts the shot too low, 
it just naturally explodes the paunch. Gut 
shot and got away. Ever have it happen to 
you, old-timer? Anyhow, you know how 
you'd feel. Well struck in the paunch, any- 
where, the .250-3000 creates such a. shock 
and such pressure that death follows as 
quickly as were the shot in the heart. 

It is the speed—3,000 ft.-sec. velocity— 
which accomplishes this. The high velocity 
is had by use of improved cartridge design, 
without great increase in breech pressure 
or recoil and without sacrificing lightness 
of rifle. The bullet, jacketed with pure 
copper, nearly to the point, has just suffi- 
cient lead exposed at the point to upset on 
striking tissue, yet not enough to allow the 
bullet to go to pieces so small as to lack 
penetration. The upset on hard flesh or 
bone is not too much, It is not disintegra- 
tion, but amounts to enough to tear out a 
big hole and shock severely by penetrating 





give them a deer rifle of the same type. 
What can’t it perform well on? Honestly, 
dear reader, we wouldn’t presume to say. 
Because we have tested it out so hard and 
it has stood up under all the abuse and 
overcome the difficulties so completely that 
for once we back down. 

It is only a bit heavier than the .22 high- 
power and it was built for deer, but it 
makes us wonder what for anyone wants to 
lug around nine or ten pounds of iron and 
shoot a shoulder-bruising cannon. Do we 
now hike from camp burdened with a belt 
full of cartridges the size of our fist? No. 
That little &87-grain, sharp-pointed .250 is 
half the size of any other cartridge of equal 
killing power. 

Understan: we said killing power. It 
was a show-me proposition. We had to see. 
We had to go quite a ways to get to see. 
Well, we went, we saw and we were con- 
quered, to make a pun. It did kill every- 
thing it went up against, and that without 
any fuss or “monkeying.” When game is 
struck it just collapses. No stern-chase 
stuff with the .250-3000. It goes to pieces, 


well. We hear iots nowadays about high- 
power bullets going to pieces on impact 
and inflicting only a superficial wound. The 
jacket of the .250-3000 is strong enough to 
hold a big slug of lead together, which goes 
on through, while the point batters out and 
slashes a-plenty. 

The cartridge has a rimless shell of about 
the size of the .35 auto-loading, necked down 
to .25 caliber. It is light, compact and 
stands up well, should reloading be at- 
tempted. The powder chargc is of the latest 
and most improved composition, nitrocellu- 
lose, cut a size determined by experiment 
to be most suitable for this type of ammuni- 
tion. It is Du Pont No. 21 and averages 
approximately 32.5 grains. The primers 
also have had special attention to secure 
freedom from troublesome residue and ac- 
curacy of ignition. 

These features, with careful design and 
construction of the rifle, make for accuracy. 
The close shooting of this .250-3000 proved 
a pleasant surprise to the writer. The idea 
was that the rifle would be about the same 
as other commercial stuff, but we found 
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after trial on the range, that it compares 
very favorably with star-gauged service 
Springfield. The target groups this Savage 
makes are so good that we believe it will 
shoot as well as any man can hold. Shoot- 
ing prone, without artificial rest, we got 
5-inch groups at 200 yards, and with muzzle 
and elbow rest, made several averaging 4% 
inches. 

The barrel is beautifully finished as to 
bore and rifling. It is as well polished as if 
it were lapped, but is standard machine 
finished. The length of the .250-3000 has 
been increased to 22 inches from the 20 
inches of the .22 high-power. Owing to 
proper distribution of weight, the balance 
is under the magazine, in a place where it 
brings the weight evenly in the hands for 
holding without fatigue and for convenience 
in carrying 

The stocking is executed in A-1 manner. 
The butt stock has a corrugated steel plate 
and has a real pistol grip, a hand full. It 
is capped with rubber and deeply checkered, 
giving a firm handhold. The trigger, too, 
is checked, to make the pull easy and the 
finger secure. The fore end is checked to 
correspond with the grip. Stocks may be 
had either varnished or oil finished, which 
many of us prefer. 

Sights are the regular 99 Savage equip- 
ment, German silver bead front sight, which 
in featherweights is set in a slot cut in a 
lug forged integral with barrel; rear sight 
Savage windgauge with flat top and fine 
“U” notch, The windgauge on these sights 





The cartridge. 


is worthy of notice. It is strong and secure, 
compact and yet may be set very easily. 
The screw adjustment is fitted with knobs 
at each end, knurled to give good hold. 
Windgauge graduations are cut in the slide, 
so alignment can be noted for variations in 
ammunition. This makes it easy to set 
when using reduced loads for short range 
or practice. 

Action is the well-known reliable Savage 
99 model, modified to accommodate the 
:250-3000 cartridge. With the checkered 
trigger and full pistol grip it is smooth and 
fast. As the rifle is made up in feather- 
weight take-down style, the action needs no 
description. 

As a near approach to the “all-round” 
rifle, this .250 deserves honors. It has a 
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14-inch twist, which works fine with re- 
ducers and .25 rim-fire cartridges, which 
we tried. It does good shooting on rabbits 
and like sized game with reduced loads in 
regular shell, with lead bullets. Using some 
reduced load for practice, with service am- 
munition for long-range work or big game, 
a range of usefulness is had which includes 
everything from rats and sparrows to elk 
and bear. Weighing but 7 pounds, it is 
handy enough and light enough to be car- 
ried all the time, everywhere, thus keeping 
in practice constantly. 

Besides marking a step forward in mod- 
ern ammunition and rifle design, the finish 


. and construction of this .250 is such that it 


will put the imported Mausers and Mann- 
lichers to their paces to keep up. In ap- 
pearance it is the equal of any of the $50 
imported arms. 

The Savage Co. experimented long before 
placing the .250 for test and had it tested 
by well-known men thoroughly before pre- 
paring to manufacture. When it was placed 
on the market, February 24, it was right, 
and embodied the best ideas of the most 
advanced experts in this line. The pur- 
chaser is not doing the experimenting. He 
gets a service proven arm. 

The proof was eminently satisfactory, 
too. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 


Caliber—.250-3000. 

Bore—.250 inch. 

Rifling—.257 inch. 

Pitch—14 inches, 6-groove. 

Weight—7 pounds. 

Length over all—41% inches, 

Length barrel—22 inches. 

Length stock—13 inches. 

Drop at comb—2% inches, 

Drop at heel—3% inches, 

Walnut stock, full pistol grip, capped and 
checked, checked fore end; corrugated steel 
butt plate; finished either varnished or 
oiled. 

Sights—Front, German silver bead; rear, 
Savage windgauge special. 

Trigger checked; pull, 4 pounds. 

Model—1899 Featherweight take-down. 

Rimless cartridge with pure copper-jack- 
eted, sharp-nosed, soft-point bullet. 

Weight bullet—87 grains. 

Weight powder charge—32.5 grains Du 
Pont No, 21. 

Initial velocity—3,000 ft.-sec. 

Initial energy—1,739 ft.-lbs. 

Penetration —11% pine boards % inch 
thick. 

Number shots—5 in magazine and 1 in 
chamber, 6 shots. 

Price—$30. 


Military Nature of Trap Shooting 


There is a rhythmic swing and uniform- 
ity of method and movement in trap shoot- 


ing that is distinctly military in style. The 
recoil of the average trap load is almost 
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identical with that of the regulation army 
rifle load. But most important of all, the 
trap shooter learns to judge trajectories. 
windage and acquires an ability few regu- 
lar soldiers possess, i. e., to place a shot 
where it will hit a moving object. It is 
obvious that in the military engagements 
the enemy does not obligingly stand still 
while marksmen draw a fine bead on him. 
When not intrenched, he is almost invari- 
ably on the move. As all trap shooting is 
at moving targets, the importance of this 
ability must be appreciated. 

In the Revolutionary War and up to the 
time of the Civil War, Uncle Sam’s ability 
to whip raw recruits into efficient soldiers 
was due chiefly to the universal familiarity 
‘with the gun. Every man or boy was a 
hunter. 

But in these days of game scarcity and 
strict game laws, few have the opportunity 
to use a gun at all in the field. Trap shoot- 
ing thus becomes more than a fascinating 
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sport. It is the great national school for 
defenders of America. And now, with all 
Europe at war, every American should real- 
ize that it is his duty as a man to learn 
te shoot. 

Whatever may be his opinion of standing 
armies, militarism or wars of aggression, 
he is bound to believe in military service 
for defense of country, home and self in 
case of attack. 

To qualify as a defender, he must learn 
to shoot, and his local trap shooting club 
offers him the place, the time and pleasur- 
able opportunity to become proficient if not 
expert. 

We all hope the day is far removed, if 
not forever past, when war with us is a 
possibility, but there is unquestionably a 
feeling of greater security in the knowledge 
that 400,000 American trap shooters are a 
known quantity, and must be reckoned with 
in any crisis which might arise. — North 
American. 


Suggestions For Strengthening Our National Defense 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have long con- 
sidered the defenseless condition of our 
country, and have come to the conclusion 
that we are certainly living in a fools’ par- 
adise, History teaches us that all govern- 
ments owe their origin and existence to the 
power of the sword, and just as soon as the 
population of a nation became indifferent 
or negligent to the condition of its defense 
it was only a matter of a comparatively 
short time when some better prepared na- 
tion would come along and subjugate them. 

In view of the fact that history repeats 
itself, it would seem to the intelligent that 
to blind one’s self that it must be the al- 
most equivalent of a crime not to recognize 
the unprepared condition of our country. 
Inasmuch as we as a nation seem commit- 
ted to a non-militaristic policy and all ef- 
forts to place the nation in a position to 
defend itself through the medium of a 
larger standing army meet great opposi- 
tion, I offer as a suggestion the idea that 
the nation offer prizes aggregating, say, 
$11,000,000 annually to such of its citizens 
(between the ages of 18 years and 45 years) 
who can make, say, 60 per cent shooting at 
a target at military ranges and under army 
conditions, it being further conditioned that 
such citizens shall own their rifles, to shoot 
the government cartridge, and said citizens 
to provide themselves with an inexpensive 
khaki uniform according to regulations to 
be adopted hereafter. 

I would suggest, say, a ten-dollar prize to 
be paid annually to 1,000,000 citizens qual. 
ified by their ability to make, say, 60 per 
cent, together with the added qualification 


that they own and retain their rifles and 
uniform in their personal possession. I lay 
particular stress upon such citizens owning 
and paying for such rifles and uniforms out 
of their own pockets, as it is demonstrated 
that if it was government property much 
would deteriorate for lack of proper care. 
I would further require that each man 
should shoot his own rifle, and in order to 
stimulate him to increased practice I would 
suggest that, say, 20,000 prizes of, say, $50 
each be given annually to the marksmen 
making the best scores over, say, 90 per 
cent. 

Inasmucb as it costs about $1,000 for 
each man in the regular army per annum. 
and there is such great difficulty in over- 
coming the objections to augmenting their 
numbers, I think that the suggestions out- 
lined herein constitute about as feasible a 
means of national defense as any I have 
heard, particularly when it is taken into 
consideration that the country would have 
a reserve of almost 100 men under my plan 
for the cost of each added regular soldier 
under the proposition to enlarge the stand- 
ing army. It is understood, of course, that 
each man provide himself with rifle, uni- 
form and ammunition at his own expense 

I am not offering my idea as a substitute 
for an adequate standing army, but as a 
reserve to be called on in time of national 
stress. A great many arguments could be 
used in support of my proposition, but the 
main idea is to create a reserve of men, 
uniforms and rifles shooting the standard 
army cartridge and have such reserve ready 
at all times. For each million of men qual- 
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ified to receive prizes there would prob- 

ably be two or three million trying to 

qualify. C. E. THOMSEN. 
California. 


Note.—We agree thoroughly with you in 
your appreciation of the unprotected condi- 
tion of this country, and with the necessity 
of, as a people as well as individuals, realiz- 
ing and looking in the face of this situation. 
We likewise agree with you that the meas- 
ures suggested would go far to remedy this 
condition. Were we living in close prox- 
imity to untamed Sioux Indians such a con- 
dition would not be tolerated for an instant. 
Events of the past six months have demon- 
strated, not that as we fondly believed, civ- 
ilization had softened, mitigated and con- 
trolled the savagery of war, but that con- 
ventions and agreements are merely “scraps 
of paper”; that man is just as savage today 
as at any time during the aeons of his 
development; that the only difference be- 
tween the fighting man of today and the 
cave men is the superior in efficiency of the 
present machinery of slaughter. The “rules 
of war” are a figment of the imagination 
as soon as an aggregation of individuals 
become sufficiently strong to disregard 
them with impunity. A beast of the jungle 
may be savage, but when his stomach is full 
his ferocity departs until his appetite re- 
turns. He has no dreams of empire to send 
him forth to kill and destroy. He is content 
with a full stomach. On the other hand, 
Wwe may at any time be called upon to face 
men as savage as the jungle beast when 
raving with hunger, spurred on by an ambi- 
tion which cannot be stilled with food, and 
armed with every device of death and de- 
struction which our present knowledge of 
explosives and electricity can devise. He 
is devoid of pity and utterly relentless in 
the infliction of loss, suffering or death, so 
long as by such means he may advance the 
ideals of his leader—not always unselfish. 
And it is criminally negligent not to recog- 
nize and guard against this condition. 

Touching the remedies, the writer speaks 
only for himself. ._He has had six years of 
experience in the Nationai Guard of his 
state. This service was not only rendered 
gratuitously, but he was required to pay his 
monthly dues and furnish his own white 
gloves for drill. This service required one 
evening each week during eight months of 
the year. He survived it and looks back 
upon that experience with pleasure. In case 
he were called to the colors he would be a 
far more efficient man today than had he 
not received that instruction. 

We appreciate that in case we had one 
million thoroughly trained riflemen at hand 
we would have the material for an efficient 
army. It would not be an efficient army. 


An army not under control is but a mob. 
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To place an army under control we must 
have our various divisions and subdivisions, 
each under its proper officers. Those offi- 
cers must know how to command, and their 
subordinates must know how to obey. The 
will is useless unless accompanied by the 
ability. 

Suppose. each man between the ages of 
18 and 23 were required to belong to some 
National Guard organization and meet and 
drill one evening each week during eight 
months of the year? Not a severe hardship. 
The few whose business was traveling 
might easily report to the armories of the 
towns or cities in which they might be and 
drill with the local troops, or in special 
cases might receive exemptions. These 
men, when their term of service was fin-. 
ished, might be formed into a reserve, prop- 
erly officered from among their members. 
and need meet but once a year for inspec- 
tion and the transaction of the necessary 
business of the organization. They might 
get somewhat rusty on their drill, but any- 
one who has served an enlistment in the 
Nationa) Guard knows this will rub off far 
sooner than can the elements of the drill 
be imparted to a raw recruit. This course, 
supplemented by a reasonable amount of 
rifle practice, as suggested by Mr. Thomp- 
sen, would give us not only an army, but 
millions of men, already trained, officered 
and organized, which could be brought into 
action almost instantly, thus solving, to a 
great extent, the infantry problem—and at 
a cost of one evening per week for two- 
thirds of five years. Who does not owe that 
much for his citizenship in this republic? 

This program might cost a little money, 
but a mere bagatelle when compared with 
the effect of one lost battle—one lodgment 
of a foreign army on our shores. The price 
of one battleship would build many armo- 
ries and equip many rifle ranges. As an 
insurance premium it is “dirt cheap.” 

The most powerful nation in the world 
today long ago decided it was too great to 
need preparation for defense. It decided on 
non-resistance and grape juice. Since the 
time when “the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” it has been kicked about 
from pillar to post, bullied, worried, snapped 
at and partly devoured by any and every 
fox terrier who had the disposition to take 
a bite and bestow a little “kultur.” With 
its hundreds of millions of people, who 
make as good soldiers as any in the world, 
it has lain idle while other nations, which 
it might crush at a blow, have fought each 
other over who should own it, body and 
soul. No nation was ever protected by cen- 
sus returns. No nation was ever protected 
by non-resistance. In the era of Louvain, 
as in the era of Madgeburgh, in’any and 
every era, now past or discernible in the 
future from the highest pinnacle of opti- 
mism, no nation deserves, or will long enjoy, 
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freedom unless it is willing, in a proper 
case, to fight for it. And willingness to 
fight for it necessarily involves willingness 
to get ready to fight for it. 

The battle lines of the present are hun- 
dreds of miles long. They are necessarily 
under control of a single commander. That 
they may be controlled it is necessary that 
the men be trained, officers as well as pri- 
vates. And the longer the battle line the 
higher the degree of training necessary that 
they may be controlled. 
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May our citizenship be brought to a real- 
ization of the fact that fat is not muscle; 
that willingness is not ability; that enthu- 
siasm is not skill; that resolution is not 
rifle fire; that death is not victory; that 
patriotism is not projectiles; that oratory is 
not efficiency and that money is not guns 
iWhen this fact is brought home to the 
people and they take reasonable steps to 
defend their shores on logical, effective 
lines, then and not till then, will the neces 
sity for defense vanish.—Editor. 


The Pranks a Bullet Can Play 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is a young 
man in the vicinity of Ovando (Montana) 
who knows of a “Prank a Bullet Can Play.” 
He was out with a .22 rifle and thought to 
shoot a hole in the bottom of. an iron 
kettle. The kettle was on its side and the 
open end was toward him; he fired at the 
kettle, which the bullet struck all right, but 
it came back and hit the shooter in the 
eye. He is blind ever since and a bit wiser. 
He knows the round bottom of a kettle 
is a poor target. I won’t say “next,” as 
that means “tell a bigger one if you can.” 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


Note:—This experience, while uncom 
mon and unfortunate, is not absolutely 
unique. The writer once fired a .22 rifle 
in a cellar having a cement bottom with 
drainage trough around it. The bullet was 
deflected by the drainage trough and did 
considerable wandering before it finally 
stopped. He was not hit, but, like the boy 
with the toothache, “ it felt good when it 
stopped.” The bullet mentioned was de- 
flected by the round bottom of the kettle 
and started back to the firer.—Editor. 


Kinks From Captain Hardy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think it was in 
1896 that a bunch of cow punchers, includ- 
ing myself, traveled on horseback from Hy- 
annis; Neb., to North Platte, Neb., a dis- 
tance of about 135 miles, to witness Buffalo 
Bill’s initial performance with his Wild 
West Show in his home town. It was a 
great event, and people for 100 miles in 
every direction were there to witness the 
great show. I was only a youngster then, 
but I had read the life of Buffalo Bill from 
cover to cover and was interested, not par- 
ticularly’ in the Wild West Show, but I 
wanted to see the great long-haired man 
that I had read so much about, shoot. 

The big show started promptly on time 
with every available seat taken. I was sit- 
ting over by the cowboy band and watching 
the grand entree, which I thought was the 
greatest thing I had ever seen. Finally 
Buffalo Bill (himself) appeared amid great 
applause and made a very appropriate 
speech, after which the big show was on. 
The performance was good and they had 
the big crowd with them, which helped ma- 
terially. Johnny Baker and Annie Oakley 
each did their shooting act, which was 
splendid, and all that anyone could expect 
in such a small spacc surrounded by peo- 
ple. Finally the man I had read about 
appeared, shooting composition balls from 
horseback. He rode as if he were a part of 
the horse and his shooting was superb. 

He had hardly finished his stunt before 
the wiseacres were criticising his act. Some 


said he was using shot, others said he was 
using quicksilver, while still others thought 
the balls just exploded when they reached 
a certain height. It all sounded so unappre- 
ciative to me. My experience with fire- 
arms and ammunition had taught me to rec- 
ognize the difference between the report of 
a shot cartridge and one loaded with solid 
ball, so I likewise joined in on the confab 
and tried to ascertain why they did not 
consider it good shooting even though he 
were using shot? Not one of them had any 
idea how much half an ounce of No. 10 shot 
would scatter in a .44-40 smooth-bore rifle, 
and when I explained that the hitting area 
was about three feet at the distance he 
was shooting they concluded that it was 
mighty good shooting, too, and turned their 
criticism into compliments. I had done some 
shooting for fairs and had never tried the 
horseback stunt, but when I got back home 
I found that I had the “bug.” I worked up 
a very good act but refrained from using 
anything but solid-ball cartridges. My stunt 
at that time consisted of breaking small 
marbles, pennies, etc., thrown into the air, 
with a .22 caliber rifle, and a little shot- 
gun and revolver work on the side. This 
worked admirably for small crowds where 
they could all see what I was doing; but 
when I tried it out on a crowd of 30,000 
people I found that it only pleased that 
portion of the crowd that could see it, 
which was a small part indeed. It was then 
that the idea of shooting composition balls 
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from a speeding automobile came into my 
mind. It was at the Hastings, Neb., fron- 
tier show, where perhaps 20,000 people al- 
most surrounded the half-mile race track, 
that I first tried this stunt out, and it went 
with a howl. I used the same combination 
Buffalo Bill had used, a .44-40 smooth-bore 
rifle with one-half ounce of No. 10 shot, and 
found the targets difficult enough to hit 
with this advantage. The use of shot in a 
smooth-bore rifle has been criticised by 
some. but if this same person who thinks it 
easy will try it out in an auto going at a 
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forty-mile clip or from a galloping horse, 
he will at once convince himself that the 
stunt is quite legitimate. 

It would be very dangerous to use a shot- 
gun for such shooting, in view of the fact 
that the lightest load available for a shot- 
gun would carry about 100 yards, and again 
the .44 magazine rifle holds twelve cart- 
ridges, while the shotgun holds but six, 
making it necessary to use several shot- 
guns, while with the rifle but one is nec- 
essary. A. H. HARDY, 

Colorado. 


A Believer in More Rifle Practice 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
great interest your March editorial on 
“Training the Citizen of Today for the 
Soldier of Tomorrow,” and believe that if 
there were a few more editors in this 
country who would view our unprepared- 
ness with the same sanity and write about 
it in the same open commonsense manner, 
the nation at large would be greatly bene- 
fited thereby. Such nonsense as the editor- 
ial you quote from a recent Eastern 
sporting magazine was read by me in that 
magazine at the time of its publication with 
astonishment and amusement, and your 
comments on it are both fair and just. 
From an experience of seven years with 
the National Guard and considerable work 
in the present army rifle and many sport- 
ing rifles, I heartily endorse your infer- 
ence, that the average sportsman with his 
rifle and training would have as much 
chance to stop an invading force as “a man 
with wax legs would have in walking 
through hell,” as the New Brunswick 
proverb aptly puts it. Your comments and 
thousands like them are necessary to 
awaken this nation from the self-complac- 
ent attitude inspired and fostered by such 
childish articles as the one you have so 
justly ridiculed. Our national attitude has 
always been such that we prepare when 
preparation is too late for adequateness, 
and when danger is over we again lapse 


into our comatese and_ self-complacent 
state. 

Your proposed remedy, the increase of 
rifle practice, seems the only one we can 
apply and practice in the absense of legis- 
lation for the increase of national defense. 
Live men in the National Guard willing to 
work on the range, study and practice the 
theory of war, are also necessary, but this 
means a sacrifice of beth time and money, 
which only too few seem willing to make. 
For those who work on these lines, how- 
ever, there is the chance of taking ad- 
vantage of the War Department’s genera! 
order No. 57, whereby men serving now 
or formerly in the guard, ex-regulars, grad- 
uates of military schools and colleges, or 
such institutions to which an army officer 
was detailed, may take examinations for 
volunteer commissions in all branches of 
the service, and upon successfully passing 
the same have their names placed on the 
War Department’s official list and receive 
a certificate of the rank for which they 
may qualify. A copy of this order, which 
contains full information, may be obtained 
on application to-the Adjutant General at 
the War Department, Washington, D. C. 

I wish you all success in your efforts to 
increase rifle shooting in the interest of 
national defense. Would that there were 
more like you. 

JOHN F. REYNOLDS SCOTT. 

Pennsylvania. 


Concerning Shotgun Weights | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As Chas. Askins’ 
articles on shotguns are no doubt being 
read by most of your readers,-I think they 
will have a tendency to make the fellow 
buying his first gun to get one overweight. 
While I am not.an authority on. shotguns, 
still I think my experiences with these guns 
will prove of some value regarding the 
ideal weight of a shotgun. I thing Brother 
Askins’ table of weights for 16-gauge guns 
is away off. If this: table is correct, then 


a person would be better off with a med- 
ium weight 12. 


A 16 to shoot 3 .drams 


powder and 1 ounce shot should, by the 
table, weigh 7144 pounds. In shooting this 
load, good results could be expected in 
long range shooting. 

But why a 16 in 7% pounds, when a 12- 
gauge in a weight of 7% pounds will shoot 
any factory-loaded shell? I think I am safe 
in saying that the weight of the average 
12-gauge sold during the last few years 
has not been over 7% pounds and a great 
many are in use today. that weigh from 6% 
to 7 pounds. The average 12-gauge then 
weighs the same as a 16 according: to these 























figures. But this cannot be true, so I there- 
fore think Brother Askins’ table of weights 
on the average too heavy. , 

A 16-gauge Lefever, weighing 6 pounds 
3 ounces, 28-inch barrels, was the best bal- 
anced gun I ever handled. I used the 2%- 
dram loads continually and they did not 
produce excessive recoil. The firm 1 
bought this gun from offered to chamber 
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the barrels to handle the 3-dram load, and 
also guarantee the gun to safely handle 
this load. But for this load I would re- 
commend a weight of 6% pounds. Quite a 
difference from Brother Askins’ table. 

There is one advantage in a 16-gauge 
gun, “light weight”; make the gun heavy 
and its best feature is gone. 

California. FRED LARSON. 


Erratum 


In the article by Lieut. Wm. H. Swett, 
entitled “The Killing Power of Bullets,” in 
our March number, page 283, column 2, the 


words “tremendously narrow” should have 
read “tremendously increase.” 


About the Standard Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to en- 
quiry on page 92 of the January Outdoor 
Life by Floyd Halfin, Dunkard, Pa., wish 
to state that I have owned a Standard gas- 
operated auto-loading rifle, .25 caliber, since 
1910, and while I can not state how many 
times I have shot it, still it must run close 
up to the 1,000 mark. 

I consider the magazine the finest form 
of box magazine in use on any rifle today. 
It has never sprung open from recoil or 
jar of firing, nor has the cartridge ever 
jammed in the magazine or action since I 
have had it. Once or twice the shell did 
not get out of the way fast enough and 
the bolt caught the head, jamming it into 
the opening in the receiver. 

I can not see that the gas-port has any 
tendency to erosion to any appreciable 
extent. I do not think that it shoots quite 
as hard as the Remington automatic or 
pump action in the same caliber, nor do | 
think that it is quite as accurate. 

There are several, to my ideas, grave de- 
fects in the gun, and the same defects are, 
apparently, in all of the guns put out about 
that time, for at different times I have had 
five or six brought to me for repairs. At 
times, and ‘quite often, I find in my own 
gun, the bolt is thrown back so hard that 
it will jam in the receiver and it takes a 
considerable amount of jarring to get it 
forward again. When out in the woods or 
any distance from home I get a piece of 
wood and drive the muzzle against it sev- 
eral times as hard as I can, and generally 


that has the effect desired. Lately I had 
to take the gun entirely apart to effect 1 
release of the bolt. , 

Another thing, in damp climates or if 
the rifle is used in rain or snow, the action 
of the powder gases and the moisture will 
form a yellowish, slightly opaque, sticky 
gum, which collects on the piston and re- 
tards its action so that at times it will be 
several seconds before the bolt will spring 
forward. A little gasoline or alcohol ap- 
parently relieves this. 

With the gun comes a bunch of don'ts, 
but the only one to look out for is “don’t 
jam back the action while the safety is on 
or you will have a broken sear,’ and that 
is the condition of every Standard auto- 
foading gas-opcrating rifle that I have seen 
come out of the woods. A man will oc- 
casionally forget that the safety is on and 
as the gun doesn’t go off when the trigger 
is pulled, the first thing he (myself in- 
cluded) will do is to function the gun to 
throw a shell into the barrel. Result, a 
broken sear. 

Another thing, if you are not very care- 
ful you will lose the rear sight, for it is 
only put into a dovetailed slot- and will jar 
out with shooting. There has been one re: 
turned to a local hardware store here 
(sixth time it has been taken out), sear 
broken, rear sight lost, report that it will 
not function. Manager of hardware com- 
pany says it always comes back the same 
way. BILL. 

Wyoming. 


How Captain Hardy Makes Composition Balls 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In view of the 
fact that I have many inquiries in regard to 
making composition balls I herewith sub- 
mit the following: 

The best mixture I have been able to 
find is two-thirds rosin to one-third dental 
plaster of paris, with enough lamp black 
to color the mixture. The rosin should be 
melted first, then add the plaster of paris, 
and last of all the lamp black. Care should 


be taken not to allow the mixture to burn. 
The mold should be poured full and allowed 
to stand five or ten seconds, then the sur- 
plus poured back in the vessel. Drop the 
mold into a tub of cold water (ice water 
preferred) and the hollow ball will por 
out. The molds should be kept as cool as 
possible. Molds can be secured from Lee 
Knapp, care Outdoor Life. 

Denver, Colorado. A. H. HARDY. 
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I desire a little information on a few 
points relative to my shotgun, and I believe 
I am writing to the proper place for it. TI 
bought a new gun, fired fifteen shells, then 
I took it down to clean it, and discovered 
what I never saw before in any gun I ha‘ 
used: this was several streaks of lead, not 
more than one inch from end of shell when in 

un, but extended for three or four inches. 

ow could this be accounted for? And what 
is the best way to get rid of it? Will asteel 
wire brush injure the barrel? Will you kind- 
ly tell me, in your opinion, the advantages 
gained by using chilled shot? Is the pene- 
tration greater? Will it injure the barrels 
or an ordinary shotgun? I suppose it would 
not lead the barrels, anyway.—Geo. A. Green- 
wood, North Fork, Calif. 

Answer.—(1) All new guns lead more or 
less, it all depending on the finish of the 
barrels. A very high polish will not lead as 
much as a poorer one, (2) To clean use a 
Tomlinson or other good cleaner with plenty 
of nitro solvent or good oil. After lead is 
removed leave barrels well oiled with nitro 
solvent. Never use a steel brush. (3) Chilled 
shot has better penetration than soft shot 
on account of being harder and will also give 
better pattern and is not nearly so apt to 
lead the gun. Chilled shot will not injure 
the gun in the least. One of our friends has 
a trap gun which he has used for fifteen 


years. He never shot a load of soft shot in 
I ea it shoots better today then ever.— 
tor. 


I would like a formula showing how to 
figure the breech and muzzle pressures ob- 
tained in any gauge shotgun using the heav; 
iest load for that gauge. Also factor of safe- 
ty used for the design of a shotgun barrel. 
kind of steel used, tensile strength, etc. The 
above is for pump and autoloading shotguns 
only, such as the Winchester, Remington, 
Marlin and similar guns; pumps ranging in 
price from $20 to $25 and autoloading from 
$30 to $35. The data can be stated in engi- 
neering language, I have an invention I wish 
to put on the market, so would like to de- 
sign a properly - constructed barrel.—E. 
Dada, Vallejo, Calif, 


Answer.—Breech and muzzle pressures are 
not obtained by the use of formulas. They 
are taken by pressure gauges in which a hole 
is drilled through the barrel at the point 
at which the pressure is desired; this hole 
is fitted with a hardened steel piston. To 
the top of this piston is affixed a cylinder 
of softer metal, copper usually being used in 
taking pressures of rifles and lead in taking 
the pressure of shotguns. These cylinders 
are supported on the top of the piston and 
the pressure of the gas compresses the cyl 
inder to a certain extent. By measuring the 
amount of this compression the pressure is 
learned. We cannot advise you as to the 
factor of safety in the different weapons you 
mention and would suggest you write direct 
to the factories concerned.—Editor. 


I have a .22 Savage high-power and would 
like to know if a telescope would be best 
for woodchuck hunting at from 100 to 500 
yards? What would be the best way to put 
on top mounts?—S, E. Morris, Jamestown, 


Answer.—There is no question but that a 
telescope sight is far fetter for woodchuck 
hunting than metallic sights. The mounting 


of a telescope on a Savage .22 high-power 
rifle is considerable of a problem, as this is 
a take-down model in which the barrel is 
screwed into the receiver by hand. Therefore 
if the telescope is mounted entirely on the 
receiver it is just possible that it may not 
always line up correctly with the barrel. On 
the other hand if the front end is mounted 
on the barrel there is still a possibility of 
some slight deviation on account of the vari- 
ation in fitting the barrel to the receiver, due 
to the take-down feature. Of the two the 
mounting of the front end of the telescope 
oo barrel would be most satisfactory.— 
or. 





I would like to hear, through your maga- 
zine, from some one who has had experience 
with the umbrella point or soft point spitzer 
bullets of 150 grains weight in the Krag rifle 
or carbine.—Fred Reynolds, Alameda, Calif. 


Answer.—The above question is referred to 
any of our readers who have had experi- 
ence with the arms handling the bullets men- 
tioned.—Editor. 





Please let me know the muzzle energy of 
the .45 Colt automatic pistol as adopted by 
the United States army. I would also like to 
know how English cordite powder and Rig- 
by’s nitro powder compares with our best 
American smokeless powders in energy.— 
Thos. A. E. Lally, Spokane, Wash. 

Answer.—The muzzle energy of the .45 Colt 
automatic, using 230-grain bullet at 793 feet 
per second is 317 foot pounds. English cord- 
ite powder contains a large proportion of ni- 
troglycerine, the formula in use for many 
years calling for over 60 per cent. This may 
have been somewhat modified of late. W.A. 
and Lightning powders contained about 25 
per cent and Sharpshooter and Infallible 
about 38 per cent nitroglycerine. The series 
of rifle powders now put out by the Dupont 
Company, such as Military No. 10, Military 
No. 20 and Military No. 21, contain no nitro- 
glycerine, The presence of nitroglycerine en- 
ables us to obtain high velocities with mini- 
mum chamber pressures, but the heat of the 
gases causes serious erosion in the barrels if 
used at pressures above 35,000 to 40,000 
pounds per square inch. Rigby’s nitro pow- 
der is any nitro powder, presumably cord- 
ite, which the ammunition maker loads inte 
shells adapted to Rigby’s rifles. Rigby makes 
no powder, and, we understand, makes no 
ammunition.—Editor. 





Will the military Spanish Mauser handle 
the spitzer bullet, that is. in the 7 mm cali- 
ber? What is the difference in the action of 
the Mauser of today and the Spanish mili 
tary model? Will it spoil the shooting quali- 
ties of one of these guns to cut the barrel 
down to 24 inches? Where can I get one 
cheap?—R. M. Allen, Spokane, Wash. 

Answer.—The Spanish war Mauser will 
handle the 139-grain spitzer bullet made bj 
the U. M. C. Co. correctly. We do not 
think it will handle the foreign bullets, as 
they are rather short on the bearing and the 
rifle would in all probability have too much 
throating to insure starting them correctly 
The principal differences between the Spanish 
war Mauser and the present model are: The 
Spanish model cocks on the closing move- 
ment, while the present model cams back the 
firing pin when opening the arm, The pres- 


ent model has a safety lug to prevent the 
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bolt coming back if the lugs give way, while 
the Spanish model has not. he bolt handle 
of the Spanish model sticks straight out at 
the side, while in the present sporting mod- 
els it is turned downward. Many of the 
sporting models have devices for quickly and 
easily opening the magazine floor plate, most 
of which we consider a nuisance. It will not 


impair the accuracy of the rifle to shorten - 


the barrel as you suggest, although it will 
impair the velocity somewhat. If there are 
any remaining in the market they will prob 
ably be found with Francis Bannerman of 
New York City.—Editor. 





There are lots of coyotes in this country. 
Now, what I want to know is, what revolv- 
er or automatic is best to kill these coyotes 
at from 50 to 100 yards. One man says “get 
a .45 Colt single action black powder; it’s 
above all others.” Then, I see in Outdoor 
Life, another fellow says “get a .44-40 hol- 
low point New Service revolver; it will kill 
deader than any other made up to any dis- 
tance you can seethegame.” Now there is also 
a metal patch in .44-40; some say it is best. 
Then comes along a friend and says “you’re 
crazy to buy that old black powder Colt; 
get a .45 Automatic; the Government has 
proved it beats all one-hand guns on earth.” 
Now, what I want is the cne that is the 
most accurate, powerful, with largest range. 
I can’t always carry a rifle. The U. M. C. 
Co, says the .44-40 is not as accurate as the 
.45, but has greater velocity and gives hard- 
est smash close in, and the .45 gives hard- 
est smash out where the coyote would be. 
Should I get a single action or New Service, 
and how long a barrel? Also standard load 
for the gun you think would be best.—c. 
Gunderson, Sulphur, §S, D. 

Answer.—The prime requisites in the re- 
volver you need are accuracy and power, 
with a fair velocity. In our judgment the 
.45 Colt cartridge best meets those require- 
ments. As to a revolver in which to use 
the cartridge, this depends upon which 
model you can hold and pull the most stead- 
ily. Some prefer a Colt single action; some 
a New Service, some a Bisley model, while 
some prefer the Smith & Wesson models, It 
is a great deal like advising a man what 
size and shape of shoes to wear. Get the 
one which best fits your hand—and there is 
as much difference in hands as in feet. Get 
the longest barrel you can, as this makes 
rere more certain and helps in velocity.—~ 
cditor, 


Several months ago I bought a German 
Mauser 8 mm. carbine; at the same time I 
procured about 500 rounds of German-loaded 
shells. Thess shells were loaded with a 236- 
grain bullet and were very accurate. My 
gun has but an 18-inch barrel and only 15 
inches between sights, but 3-inch 5-shot 
groups at 100 yards and 5 and 6-inch groups 
at 200 yards, sitting, are not very hard to 
make. About six weeks ago I fired the last 
of my 236-grain loads and bought the 154- 
grain Spitzer in both the American and Ger- 
man loading—then my troubles commenced. 
The trajectory of the 236-grain bullet is 
about 5% inches shooting at 200 yards, and 
of the spitzer about 2% inches, so I figured 
it would shoot about 2 or 3% inches higher 
at 200 yards, but I was badly fooled., Ver- 
tically it shot perfectly; with the American 
loads it grouped about 20 inches high and 
with the German spitzer 24 inches high. 
Will you please explain the reason for such 
a difference in point of impact? The cata- 
logued velocity of the German spitzer is 
2882 feet per second. Of course that velecity 
has been computed from a longer barrel 
than mine. Can you tell me about what 
velocity I get with my 18-inch barrel? It 
gives a clean penetration of %-inch tire 
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steel, that is, the German load; the Ameri- 
can load will not go through.—L. C. Lacey, 
San Francisco. 

Answer.—The cause of the higher point of 
impact of the lighter weight bullets is due 
to but a small extent to the difference in 
trajectory. The greater portion of the dif- 
ference is in the change in the “flip” and 
“jump” of the barrel when using the dif- 
ferent weight bullets. When the rifle is 
fired the barrel is thrown into a violent 
state of vibration, upon the same principle 
but to a less extent than a violin string 
when it is bowed. These vibrations are 
in curves, with the “nodes” or points of 
rest between. The direction given the bul 
let depends upon at just what portion of 
a curve the muzzle is when the bullet leaves. 
If the muzzle is curving upward the rifle 
shoots above the line of the bore; if curv- 
ing downward it shoots below that point. 
This element is compensated for when the 
rifle is sighted in and remains uniform so 
long as the ammunition is uniform, hence 
the rifle shoots accurately. However, when 
we make a radical change in the bullet 
weight we change the length of the vibration 
curves, exactly as we do when we place the 
finger upon the vibrating violin string. 
Therefore the direction in which the muz- 
zle is actually pointed differs from that in 
which it originally pointed, and a new zerw 
for the rifle is established. Were the barrel 
sufficiently longer that the muzzle would be 
pointing on the upward portion of the vibra- 
tion curve, then the change to lighter bul- 
lets might make it shoot lower instead of 
higher, as it does now. Similarly cutting off 
a portion of the barrel will change its zero 
by changing the angle of the vibration curve 
at which the bullet emerges. We would ex- 
pect the short barrel to reduce the velocity 
about 250 feet per second.—Editor. 


I have a .22 high-power and am having 
trouble with copper in the barrel. I have 
been using U. M. C. cartridges. If it is the 
fault of the cartridges I am using would 
you please advise me the kind that will give 
me no trouble.—Owen Griffin, Paonia, Colo. 

Answer.—The fault with the rifle is in 
the use of bullets having cupro-nickel jack- 
ets. The cartridges made by the Savage 
Arms Co. and the United States Cartridge 
Co. are jacketed with pure copper.—Editor. 





Can you please give me the address to 
that place or company which has the old 
Springfield rifles for sale?—John C. Rose- 
vear, Lead, S. D. 

Answer.—Francis Bannerman of New York 
City has the old style Springfield rifles for 
sale.—Editor. 





I want to ask you a few questions about 
guns. What should betheapproximate accurate 
life of a.25-35 Winchester barrel when shot 
about 100 shots a year and properly cleaned 
after shooting; no rapid firing being done. 
Isn’t the nickel steel as used by the Win- 
chester Co. as good as the barrel steel used 
by the United States Government? They 
claim at least 8,000 rounds before accuracy 
is impaired (.30-45 cartridge). Shouldn't the 
.25-35 do equally as well, since they bore 
the barrel of this caliber about .002 inch 
smaller than the bullet diameter? You will 
note that Lieut. Whelen places the life of 
the Krag at about 1,500 rounds. Why the 
difference? I would like to have Lieut. 
Whelen explain why the government can get 
from 6,000 to 12,000 rounds out of their 
Springfield and he only getting about 2,000 
out aa .380-40.—Clem Miller, De Beque, Colo. 

Answer.—We would estimate the accurate 
life of such a rifle, used as you mention, at 
about 75 years. The nickel steel used by 
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the Winchetser Co., did not stand the gov- 
ernment tests, owing to erosion. The short- 
er life of the Krag barrel was due to a 
looser fitting bullet in connection with a 
hotter burning powder and _ considerable 
rapid shooting. With all these elements we 
credit it with a longer life than that indi- 
cated. The present barrel steel used by the 
government is somewhat better than that 
used in the Krag.—Editor. 


I should be greatly obliged if you would 
give me some information regarding the 
Winchester .30 U. S. Model 1903. The model 
of this gun is marked Model 1895 on the 
breech. The barrel is marked U. S. Model 
1903. Is there any other ammunition besides 
the 1903 U. M. C. cartridges adaptable for 
use in this gun? Also can I obtain a sup- 
plemental chamber that will enable me to 
use smaller cartridges, and, if so, where can 
I purchase such chamber and what will be 
the make and caliber of the cartridges? I 
have a gun of the above named model that 
appears to me to be a first-class sporting 
rifle, though I have not had an opportunity 
as yet to try it out. I have done consid- 
erable big game hunting in various portions 
of the Southwest and expect to do more.— 
W. H. Napier, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Answer.—The .30 U. S. G. ammunition, 
model 1903, is made by both U. M. C. and 
Winchester companies, also we think by the 
United States Cartridge Co. The Marble 
Safety Axe Company, of Gladstone, Mich., 
make a supplemental chamber by means of 
which the .32 S. & W. revolver cartridges 
may be used in this rifle.—Editor. 





I want to speed up the Krag a little. I 
want to use a 140 or 150-grain spitzer bul- 
let with same powder charge. What ve 
locity and energy would I get and what ef 
fect would it have on its accuracy? With 
bullet of that weight-would it do to increase 
the powder charge one or two grains? 
Would the barrel stand that velocity for 
many shots? Is the Krag action strong 
enough to have a .256 Newton barrel fitted 
to same?—L. A. McCoy, Red Bluff, Calif. 

Answer.—lIt is difficult to predict the ve- 
locity obtainable by merely reducing the 
bullet weight. Your pressures would be ab- 
normally low and the powder would not 
burn properly. As you reduce your bullet 
weight you must increase your powder 
charge to preserve the same pressure. The 
nearest the writer ever came to a rule in 
this regard was in using the Springfield 
shell, in which he increased the powder 
charge 1 grain for every 10 grains reduc- 
tion in bullet weight, and vice versa. Much 
depends on the powder used. A good high 
speed charge for the Krag cartridge is 40 
grains of 1909 Military (du Pont No. 20), 
with the 150-grain service bullet; 41 grains 
of this powder gives this bullet a velocity 
of 2,700 foot seconds with a chamber pres- 
sure of 47,500 pounds per square inch. This 
is a little over what the Krag was built for, 
so we would recommend a grain or two 
less. This makes a very accurate load. Such 
loading would not injure the barrel, any 
more than the regular service load. The 
Krag action will not handle the .256 Newton 
cartridge, as the bolt head will not grasp 
the rimless shell used.—Editor. 


Which of the following rifles is the most 
accurate shooter, the 30-30, or .25-35, Win- 
chester? I am contemplating the purchase 
of a gun, but don’t know just which one to 
decide on. I like those two calibers very 
well. Is the recoil of the .30-30 great 
enough to make the gun jump off the mark 
when shooting at a small object. I have 
heard that the .25-35 wasn’t much for ac- 





curacy, but the recoil of the .30-30 is just 
about double that of the .25-35, and it seems 
to me that if both guns are of the same 
weight any one could do better shooting 
with the .25-35. I like the size of the .30-30 
a little the best, as it has more killing 
power. Which is the best gun to buy, a 
solid frame or take-down?—J. G. Persons, 
Ceylon, Minn. 

Answer.—There is little if any difference 
in accuracy between the two cartridges. The 
recoil of the .30-30 will not affect its ac- 
curacy at all. The solid frame rifles are 
more accurate than are the take-down mod- 
els, as there is not so much vibration at 
the point where the barrel screws into the 
frame.—Editor. 





Are automatic pistols as powerful, in the 
different calibers, as revolvers of the same 
caliber? Would a .41 Colt or a .38 S. & W. 
Special be powerful enough for a belt gun . i 
in the Western mountains? Would either of 
them stop a bear or mountain lion, and 
which of the two do you consider the more 
powerful? Why are automatics made of 
stronger and better steel than Colt and S. 
& W. revolvers? Which is best for pocket 
use, Savage .380 or .38 S. & W. revolver?— 
Barry T. Alexander, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Answer.—(1) The revolvers are the more 
powerful. (2) Neither of the weapons would 
be sufficiently powerful for bear or moun- 
tain lion, although such game might be 
killed with either if properly hit. It would 
savor of suicide to deliberately pick a quar- 
rel with either when armed only with a re- 
volver, regardless of its caliber. (3) We 
consider the .38 S. & W. Special the most 
powerful. (4) Because they are made light- 
er in the different parts. (5) This is a 
question of taste. The writer would prefer 
the Savage .380 as a pocket weapon.—BEditor. 








Will you please send me a formula for 
lead solvent? I have a small rifle that is 
badly leaded and if possible I would like 
os it—Frank G. Bowman, La Porte, 

nd. 

Answer.—Plug up the breech of the barrel 
and pour a little mercury into it, first clean- 
ing it with soda or some strong alkali to 
remove all grease. With the finger over =. 
the muzzle, roll the mercury back and forth 
in the barrel, turning the barrel so that 
the mercury will reach all parts. The mer- 
cury will amalgamate with the lead and it 
will come out together. If the lead is very 
thick it may be well to pour out the mer- 
cury occasionally and wipe out the barrel 
with a dry cloth to give a fresh surface for 
the mercury to attack. Ten to fifteen min- 
utes of this treatment will usually cure the 
most obstinate cases. We never use emery 
as the emery cuts the steel as fast as it 
does the lead, thus injuring the barrel by 
making it uneven inside.—Editor. 


A while ago I bought a Savage rifle of the 
.25-35 caliber but was told that the Savage 
people were going to put out a .25 high- 
power. I have been trying to decide which 
caliber of the Savage rifles was best for all- 
around shooting (by that I mean for all 
game from rabbits up to and including deer 
and black bear. I know this is a hard ques- 
tion but think that more readers of your 
magazine besides myself would be inter- 
ested.—James Hover, Denver, Colo. 


Answer.—We think that any gun in the the 
.25-35, .25 high-power or the .30-30 class is 
plenty good enough for ordinary deer shoot- 
ing, and, of course, when such a gun would 
be good enough for deer shooting it would 
be plenty heavy enough for the smaller 
game mentioned by you. Even the .22 high 











power ought to be a splendid little gun for 
deer shooting. It is used a great deal by 
Steve Elkins of Montana, and others, for 
black bear shooting also. Of course when 
you are following a pack of dogs for black 
bear most of your shots are at the animal 
after it is treed, in which case even a lower 
powered gun would be plenty heavy enough, 
as you could always hit the animal in the 
brain, vertebrae or heart. However, we would 
prefer for bear hunting a gun that could 
be depended upon to get the animal on the 
run. Sometimes such chances are had when 
he is running ahead of the dogs. We have 
even seen chances of: getting brown bear 
standing on a rock at 300 yards, when a 
.30 rimless or the .22 high power or some 
such gun would be ideal.—Editor. 


Would a Savage shotgun butt look good 
to change it to a rifle butt? Can you tell 
me how to blue a rifle?7—W. H. Dailey, Se- 
dro Woolley, Wash. 

Answer.—A good workman could remove 
the shotgun butt plate and fit a rifle butt 
plate ahd make a good job of it. However, 
it would be about as cheap and more satis- 
factory to order a new butt stock from the 
factory. It is impractical to re-blue a rifle 
at home, The best way is to send it to the 
factory, where they will do it properly and 
very reasonably. The “bluing” to which you 
refer is an oxidizing process which must 
be handled very carefully and requires a 
great deal of attention to be successful.— 
Editor. 


I have been studying foot-pounds, trajec- 
tory. and all of the essential points of a 
parlor sport’s arsenal and have been in the 
field enough to know that 30 grains of bal- 
listite does me more damage than 24, and 
there is one thing I would like your sport- 
ing editor to enlighten me on. That is, are 
rifle cartridges loaded by the same scale as 
shotgun shells? To make it more plain, we 
willtake 25 grains of Ballistite in a 12-gauge 
shotgun and we have 70 grains in the .45- 
70 rifle. Are these in proportion, nearly 
three times as much powder in the rifle?— 
—J. L. Howard, Little Rock, Ark. 

Answer.—The .45-70 rifle once used 70 
grains black powder—not Ballistite. When 
the head of the shell was made solid and 
thus thicker, the outside remaining the 
same, it held about 65 grains. “Pigs is 
pigs’ and powder is powder, and there is a 
great variety in powder as in pigs. You 
could not get over about 50 grains of Bal- 
listite in the .45-70 shell—and this charge 
would wreck the rifle “pronto.” The 30 
grains Ballistite you mention as using in 
your shotgun would in all probability burst 
a .45-70 rifle if loaded behind a 500-grain 
bullet. Don’t try it. The more resistance 
the powder meets when ignited the higher 
the pressure it develops. A charge of shot 
develops very little resistance, hence shot- 
guns use a very quick-burning powder. Ri- 
fles develop more resistance in forcing the 
bullet into the grooves and thus use a slow- 
burning powder, Shotgun powder in a rifle 
except in very small-charges, will burst the 
rifle, Rifle powders in a shotgun will hard- 
ly stick a shot in a board at two feet from 
the muzzle, As you value the interests o 
your life insurance company, DON’T USE 
SHOTGUN POWDER IN A RIFLE.—Editor. 





Iam going to be on the range, where there 
are some wolves, coyotes, bobcats, mountain 
lions and once in a while a bear. I want to 
buy a six-shooter for carrying with me ev- 
ery day, but consider a .38 Special too small 
and never see anything in these columns about 
the .44-40, shooting 40 grains black powder 
and a 200-grain lead bullet. How does this 
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cartridge compare with the .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial for accuracy, penetration and killing 
power with same length barrel, 6-inch? I 
want a Smith & Wesson 1908 Model gun, 
double action, and will have to have one 
made to order, or do they put out such a 
gun? Have had a .38 S. & W. and find ita 
fine gun for accuracy, but sold it. Would 
like your opinion as to which you think the 
best for my purpose? Also would you ad- 
vise having target sights put on when us- 
ing the gun on the range every day? Also, 
what is the best length of barrel?—A. C. 
McFarland, Albuquerque, M. 


Answer.—The .38 S. & W. Special is unex- 
celled for accuracy and in all probability for 
penetration. But you mentioned black bear. 
This calls for smashing power and for a 
more powerful cartridge. At the risk of be- 
ing mobbed by the delighted owners of 
those weapons we pronounce the .38-40 and 
.44-40 decidedly inferior to the .45 Colt. The 
difficulty with the .38 and .44 is, they are 
rifle cartridges and intended to be used in 
a 24-inch barrel without any vent at the 
rear end, They are so loaded as to give the 
best results when so used. This involves the 
use of a powder of such fineness of grain 
as will just be nicely burned up when the 
bullet leaves the muzzle of that 24-inch 
barrel. When we come to put the same 
charge in a revolver we find as soon as 
the bullet clears the cylinder the gas be- 
gins to squirt out between cylinder and bar- 
rel, thus reducing pressure and slowing up 
still more the rate of burning, while within 
eight inches of that point the bullet leaves 
the muzzle accompanied by so much of the 
powder as had not been burned. This shell 
could be loaded with a less quantity of a 
finer grained powder and a heavier bullet, 
and thus be made into a revolver cartridge, 
but they don’t do it. The trouble encoun- 
tered is the same as with the .22 Colt Police 
Positive when it was first put out for the 
.22 W. R. F. cartridge. The cartridge was 
made to be used in a long rifle barrel; the 
powder would not all burn in the short re- 
volver barrel. For such work as you wish 
the writer would recommend either a Colt 
or Smith & Wesson revolver using the .44 
S. & W. Russian cartridge in case you wish 
to reload your shells and the .45 Colt in 
case you do not. The .44 S. & W. Russian 
cartridge has never been developed as a 
smokeless load to the extent to which the 
.45 Colt has, hence we know little of the 
efficiency of the factory load, but it is capa- 
ble of being loaded to give the best results 
of any of our present cartridges. As a black 
powder cartridge it lacked powder room to 
give good velocity, but with smokeless pow- 
der it gives the best results for this very 
reason. As to the model of gun to use, by 
writing Smith & Wesson at Springfield, 
Mass., or Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., of 
Hartford, Conn., they will advise you as to 
what they can furnish.—Editor. 


I am thinking of trading for a .30 U. S&S. 
Government rifle, Model 1895, and should like 
to know the following points concerning the 
same: What is the velocity with the stand- 
ard cartridge and the 220-grain bullet? Is 
there a lighter bullet with increased ve- 
locity manufactured for this cartridge? How 
could I obtain the greatest velocity when 
using this arm?—John Brooksby, Fredonia, 
Ariz, 

Answer.—If the rifle uses the model 1903 
ammunition the velocity is 2,200 feet per 
second with 220-grain bullet. If it is forthe 
model 1906 ammunition the velocity is 2,700 
feet per second. Some cartridges for the ri- 
fle made for model 1906 ammunition are now 
loaded with the 220-grain bullet and these 
give 2,200 feet per second, The model 1908 
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ammunition has the lightest bullet and high- 
est velocity of any obtainable.—Editor. 


Is the 7.65 mm, Luger a pistol to which 
a man can pin his faith? Can one depend 
upon it to answer when the trigger is 
pulled? If this pistol is kept loaded, year 
after year, will this interfere, or injure the 
hammer spring, so that a missfire will be 
the result? I have used this pistol and have 
liked it better than any arm I ever han- 
dled, but I would appreciate your opinion 
if you would kindly tell me what you think 
of it, or what experience you have had with 
it, and if possible tell me what range you 
think it capable of?—J. J. McFlynn, San 
José, Calif. 

Answer.—The writer has never owned a 
Luger pistol. He has used them somewhat 
but not sufficiently to pass an opinion upon 
them based upon personal experience, Those 
he has used have always worked properly 
and shot well, and he has never heard any 
serious complaints as to their action. Had 
the action not been generally satisfactory he 
would in all probability have heard of it, 
as there are a great many in use. While 
keeping the mainspring under tension for 
years might effect its resiliency somewhat; 
we do not think it would be sufficient to 
materially affect its efficiency. Our per- 
sonal opinion of the Luger is that it is a 
very efficient weapon but no $10,000 beauty. 
The question as to range is too indefinite; 
it will throw a bullet probably a mile with 
results as to accuracy and energy varying 
every yard of the way.—Editor. 





Could you please answer this question: 
Would the .38-90 Winchester express cart- 
ridge loaded with 81 grains of HiVel or du 
Pont military rifle No. 19 smokeless pow- 
der and a 300-grain pointed nickel-copper 
composition bullet and a copper tube set in 
the point or a soft point, make a good hunt- 
ing cartridge, and what would be the ve- 
locity and energy in foot pounds?—Garry 
Clouse, Wooster, O. 

Answer.—The .38-90 shell loaded with a 
300-grain pointed bullet and with a SUIT- 
ABLE charge of powder could be given a 
muzzle velocity of about 2,900 foot seconds, 
and a striking energy of about 5,600 foot 
pounds. The .40 Newton Express rifle uses 
a 300-grain bullet at 3,042 foot seconds’ ve- 
locity and has a striking energy of 6,180 
foot pounds. The .388 would make a good 
hunting cartridge for those who do not ob- 
ject to a single shot rifle and desire the 
amount of power mentioned.. However, we 
pass no judgment upon the powder charges 
suggested, This is a matter for careful ex- 
periment by one accustomed to the work 
and who has had sufficient experience in 
that line to be able to determine the pres- 
sures developed from the appearance of the 
primers, unless you desire to equip a regu- 
lar pressure gun for the work. The regular 
.88-90 shells are too light at the head to 
give good results with the higher pressures 
as they tend to expand at the primer hole 
when fired. You could run your pressures 
up to about 45,000 pounds per square inch 
without injury to the shells. If you use a 
Winchester single shot rifle it will be neces- 
sary to bush down the firing pin hole some- 
what, as the present firing pin is too large 
to properly support the primer, and it will 
pierce when you pass about 40,000 pounds 
pressure, Using HiVel, W. A., or du Pont 
Military powder No. 10, you can safely run 
your charge up until the gas begins to leak 
around the primer, provided you use the reg- 
ular shell, You will obtain more velocity at 
these pressures with HiVel or W. A., than 
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with the du Pont powder, but for extreme 
velocities at the higher pressures (50,000 
pound3), the du Pont is better. REMEMBER 
not to use a quicker burning powder than 
those mentioned. Sharpshooter, Lightning 
and 1909 Military WILL NOT be safe.—Edi- 
tor. 





Please say what would be the most prac- 
tical sights for a Stevens Diamond model pis- 
tol, 10-inch barrel. It has the globe and 
peep sights now, but the hole in peep is so 
small it takes too long to find the sights 
so far from the eye. Want to use the pistol 
for hunting more than target work, where 
quick sight is necessary. Could the hole in 
peep be enlarged safely? Also please say if 
Ballistite powder could be satisfactorily load- 
ed in low base shells, if high base are not 
obtainable? Especially if one wanted to get 
in extra wadding and heavier loads, and 
long, high-base shells not to be had? Please 
reply.—A Reader, Okla. City, Okla. 


Answer.—The peep sight on the Diamond 
model pistol was intended for use when fold- 
ing the arms and sighting over the left el- 
bow, which position brings it close to the 
eye. It is impossible to use it at arm’s 
length. Would suggest that you file or 
grind it off from the top down to the cen- 
ter of the peep hole, leaving it a flat bar 
with the lower half of the aperture in its 
center. Then file a U shaped notch in the 
center, making it of sufficient width to 
permit, when sighting through it as habitu- 
ally held, seeing a strip of light on each side 
of the foresight and of about the width of 
the foresight. This is the principle of the 
Partridge sights, and is the writer’s favor- 
ite sighting device for revolvers and pis- 
tols. It is impossible to get good results 
from a peep sight when used with the ex- 
tended arm, regardless of the size of the 
aperture. Balli:tite can be used in low base 
shells. The writer has used it by cutting 
out the center'of a thick felt wad with a.45 
caliber wad cutter, then driving the wad 
completely down to the bottom of the shell 
before inserting the powder. This brings the 
powder farther in front of the primer flame 
and insures good ignition. We do not pro- 
nounce it necessary, however; we just did 
it and it worked all right. It might work 
all right without the bottoming wad. We 
have also used the same device when using 
dense smokeless powders in brass shells.— 
Editor. 





Sometime ago a “high velocity riflebug” bit 
me, and since I have known no peace and 
have come to the conclusion that I must 
have immediate relief; so I’m going to bur- 
den you with a few questions to get even 
for having to read the best magazine in the 
world—Outdoor Life. I wrote the Savage 
Arms Co, some time ago about their new 
.250-3000 rifle, but, as is usual with manu- 
facturers, I got no definite information. I 
note one was sent to Camp Perry with an 
87-grain bullet. What does the one you have 
handle (bullet weight, I mean); 87 grains 
is not enough bullet to suit me. Is it ac- 
curate, and does it hold its velocity well after 
the 200-yard mark? MI’d rather have this 
Savage gun than any other, providing it had 
at least a 100-grain bullet, for I admire all 
their guns above all other lever action mod- 
els. They only tell me they haven’t pro- 
gressed far enough with its manufacture, to 
announce it yet. What can you tell me re- 
garding it? I have a 6 mm. Winchester-Lee. 
What is the cost of re-boring, to a .25 as per 
detail description by Mr. L. A. Danse in Feb- 
ruary number of Outdoor Life, and can I buy 
shells for the same, or must I work over 
6 mm, shells? 


That rifle looks good to me, 





























as does the Newton .256.—E. R. Winn, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 


Answer.—The new Savage .250-3000 is now 
out. The writer obtained one last summer 
for trial and found it a very nice-shooting 
weapon, with accuracy equal to that ofany 
Savage rifle he ever fired. The cartridges fur- 
nished were loaded with the 87-grain bullets 
with plain lead spitzer points. It was de- 
cidedly more accurate than the .22 Hi- 
power, and, although subjected to. se- 
vere tests, the bullet jackets did not split 
as they occasionally do in the latter rifle. 
What would be the result in this direction 
were a larger bullet to be used we cannot 
say. As to its ballistic qualities as com- 
pared with the .22° Hi-power and .256 New- 
ton the following will show: 


At Muzzle— 
.250 Savage ... vel., 3,000 f. s.; en., 1,740 ft. Ibs. 
.22 Savage ... vel., 2,800 f. s.; en., 1,190 ft. lbs. 
.256 Newton .. vel., 3,100 f. s.; en., 2,632 ft. lbs. 


At 300 Yards— 
.250 Savage ... vel., 2,042 f. s.; en., 
.22 Savage ... vel.,1,833f.8s.;en., 510 ft. lbs. 
.256 Newton .. vel., 2,496 f. s.; en., 1,709 ft. lbs. 


The full ballistics of these cartridges were 
published in the January, 1915, number of 
this magazine, on page 98. As to reboring 
the Lee straight pull rifle, would suggest 
that you communicate direct with Mr. Danse 
of Indianapolis, Ind., or Mr. Pachmayr of 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Editor. 


783 ft. Ibs. 


I want a New Springfield army rifle. Can 
you tell me where to get one? Many a 
hunter has one; why not I? In case I can- 
not get one, is not the .30-40 Winchester 
sporting rifle the next best gun for long 
range and accuracy? If one could use the 
Springfield ammunition in it ('06 cartridge), 
would it be all right?—W. S. Cook, Arling- 
ton, Neb. 


Answer.—By joining a rifle club affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association, or by 
joining the association direct, you are enti- 
tled to purchase a Springfield rifle direct 
from the United States government. Write 
Lieut. Albert S. Jones, Sec’y National Rifle 
Association, Washington, D. C., and he will 
advise you as to the rifle club nearest you, 
and also how to join the association direct. 
The Winchester model 1895 rifle uses the 
army cartridge. There are also Mauser ri- 
fles using this cartridge on sale by dealers 
in this country. H. Tauscher, and Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, both of New York City, 
sell them. The Newton Arms Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., advertise that they will have some ri- 
fe the market for this cartridge soon. 
— or. 


Is the .250-3000 Savage about same weight 
and length of barrel as .22 Hi-power? Is the 
shell rim or rimless, and do you know re- 
tail price of gun and ammunition?—R. B. 
Wasson, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Answer.—The .250-3000 Savage is of about 
the same weight as the .22 Hi-power. The 
barrel is 22 inches long, while the .22 is but 
20 inches, The shell is rimless. The retail 
price is $30.—Editor. 





I notice Dr. Mann criticises Mr. Newton’s 
method of chambering. Lieut. Whelen also 
speaks of reamed shells and tight chambers, 
to insure the bullet lying in the axis of 
ore.. Why cannot similar results be ob- 
tained by allowing the bullet to project some- 
what forward in the shell, that is do not seat 
quite as deeply as normal? Years ago, when 
I used the .25-20 a good deal,, it was my 
custom to leave the two forward grooves ex- 
posed, which seated the bullet in the grooves 
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similar to the .22 long rifle. Mr. Newton 
recommends a shorter shell for revolvers 
when using smokeless powders. Why do tar- 
get shooters universally use the .38 S. & W. 
Special instead of the army cartridge or .38 
long Colt? I notice that when both shells 
are loaded with the same bullet and powder 
charge, the Colt gives more power and reg- 
ularity. Why were the government models 
of the .38 Colt all made with the cylinder 
long enough for the S. & W. Special, when 
the army never used any of those cartridges? 
Mr. Newton mentions only Bullseye powder 
as suitable for revolvers. I think R. S. Q. 
should be included in the list, as we have 
used it a good deal with satisfactory results. 
—Capt. Lincoln Riley, Wisner, Neb. 
Answer.—By seating the bullet but lightly 
in the shell you get something of the effect 
of Dr. Mann’s base band bullet. The gases 
escape forward more readily and as soon as 
the bullet has moved forward the width of 
the base band the gases are freed. The dis- 
cussion in question referred solely to metal- 


“ceased bullets used at high velocities and 


consequently at high pressures. For a black 
powder shell the .38 S. & W. Special was the 
finest put out. Target shooters became ac- 
customed to it and the finest revolvers 
were made to use it. When smokeless pow- 
ders were used it may be that the shooters 
did not appreciate the difference in condi- 
tions as to powder room, hence continued to 
use it. Also Mr. Newton may be mistaken. 
Your statement that the .38 long Colt, when 
loaded with the same bullet and powder 
charge shoots with more power and regu- 
larity than the .38 S. & W. Special, corrobor- 
ates Mr. Newton’s statements, however, since 
the .38 long Colt shell has less powder room 
than has the .88 S. & W. Special. We do 
not know why the specifications for the 
Colt .38 Army were fixed as they were. Mr. 
Newton has never used any of the R. S. Q., 
but understands it to be very similar to 
Bullseye.—Editor. 





I would like to have a few questions an- 
swered in regardtothe new .250-3000 Sav- 
age rifle. What is the twist of the rifling? 
Is the bore the same in diameter as the .25- 
35? Also how many grooves are there in 
the barrel?—P. C. Hooker, Memphis, Tenn. 

Answer.—The .250 Savage is rifled with a 
14-inch twist. The diameter of the bore is 
the same as the .25-35. There are six grooves 
in the barrel.—Editor. 





I would like to call your attention to an 
article in the current issue of Outdoor Life 
entitled “The Savage Rifles,” in which you 
make the following statement. “The .30-30 
should not work badly in the .303 rifle,” etc. 
Now,as a matter of fact,the .30-30 cartridge is 
about \4-inch longer in the body of the shell 
than the .303, and it is impossible to put a 
.30-30 shell in a .303 chamber. Have used 
.30-30 bullets in a .303 barrel several times 
but they were loaded in .303 shells and they 
work O. K.—B. N. Harrington, Bandon, Ore. 


Answer.—Actual measurements show the 


body of the .30-30 shell to be about 
1/16-inch longer at the shoulder’. than 
the body of the .303 shell; however, 


the “proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
eating thereof,” and if Bro. Harrington will 
lay aside the yard stick, drop a .30-30 cart- 
ridge into the chamber of a .303 Savage rifle 
and close the action, he will find it will 
close a little harder than normal, although 
nothing at all difficult. If he will then ex- 


tract his cartridge he will find the corner of 
the shoulder of the shell has hean swaged 
down somewhat and thereafter it will enter 

One 
.30-30 


the chamber with absolute freedom. 
could do rapid fire work using the 
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ammunition before it is swaged, although he 
could do still more rapid fire work were he 
to run the cartridges through the chamber 
of the rifle before starting on his trip. Try 
it out, Brother; things are not always what 
they measure.—Editor. 


Will you kindly give me some “dope” on 
quail shooting? I have heard much talk 
recently on that subject, some claiming that 
one should shoot from the hip, others from 
the shoulder without taking aim, others from 
shoulder with aim, others again from the 
shoulder and taking aim with both eyes open. 
The latter mentioned seems to me to be the 
most impossible to do.—Geo. A. Greenwood, 
North Fork, Calif. 


Answer.—While we have never killed any 
quail, yet we have shot lots of ducks, prai- 
rie chickens, and have done some target 
shooting. We are not expert in any of these 
lines, yet we do know that most of the good 
field shooters and trap shooters—the experts, 
we mean, who have made national reputa- 
tions for themselves—shoot with both eyes 
open, and whether they are at the trap or in 
the field fpr quail or chickens or rabbits, 
they shoot from the shoulder. The chances 
are that when you first try this both-eyes 
open shooting you will see two beads in- 
stead of one on the front of your gun. As 
your right eye is usually the stronger, the 
left bead of these two will show up the 
stronger, and that is the one you want to 
use in shooting with both eyes open. After 
a while it will become automatic with you 
and you will never think of it. Most shot- 
guns are sighted so as to hold the front 
bead just under the object; if the object is 
on the wing or running, of course you would 
have to hold a little ahead. Be careful, how- 
ever, not to hold too much ahead, as that is 
where most of the new shooters make their 
mistakes. They do not realize that the shot 
when the gun is moving as the bird or ani- 
mal is, is strung out something in comet 
shape, only not so exaggerated. In other 
words, the pattern of the shot has a slight 
tail to it.—Editor. 





Will the Winchester Crystal Cleaner thor- 
oughly cleanse the bore of the 9 mm, Mann- 
licher Schoenauer rifle of all metal fouling, 
using foreign ammunition, velocity 2,143 foot 
seconds? Or is it necessary to use the form- 
ula as given by Lieutenant Townsend Whel- 
en (King’s Norton Metal Fouling Solution)? 
I have used the Crystal Cleaner with appar- 
ent success in the rifle, but wish to make 
sure. I cannot obtain in this city all the in- 
gredients contained in the formula given by 
Lieut. Whelen, but will spare no motes in 
getting it, if you advise its use.—Harry L. 
DePue, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Answer.—It may, and it may not. We have 
had cases of metal fouling which it cleaned 
perfectly, and again have had cases which it 
would not touch. These latter we treated 
with the solution described on page 95 of 
the January, 1915, issue, and the fouling 
was removed without difficulty. If you can- 
not get the ingredients for this formula in 
your own town your druggist can easily get 
them for you from a wholesale house.—Ed- 
itor. 





I am enclosing a clipping that explains its- 
self. This shot may have taken place, but I 
doubt it. The caliber of the German rifle 
is .315 and of the French rifle .311. Let us 
hear from some of the readers of Outdoor 


Life in regard to that shot.—R. W. Edling, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
The clipping: “Amsterdam, Jan. 2,—By 


mail to N. Y.—A German volunteer gives to 
a Cologne newspaper a remarkable account 
of a peculiar shot: ‘From one of the 
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trenches,’ he says, ‘I aimed at my adversary. 
At a distance of about 70 yards the outlines 
of a cap offered a remarkably good aim. I 
pointed my rifle and was already sure of suc- 
cess. I was just pulling the trigger. The 
aim was clear; my bullet could not fail. Sud- 
denly I staggered back and when I recovered 
I found my rifle damaged at the lock and 
the chamber. I had a very ugly wound in 
the forehead. I examined the rifle, and I 
found in the barrel a French and a German 
bullet, both flattened. What had happened? 
After closer examination I saw that the muz- 
zle of my rifle was only slightly damaged. 
What had happened was this: A French bul- 
let had entered my rifie at the muzzle and 
had followed the course of the barrel; had 
caused the explosion of my cartridge and the 
butt of my rifle thus had wounded me.’” 


Answer (by Chauncey Thomas)—The above 
incident is very probable, even though the 
story itself were a pipe dream. Bullets that 
met and welded into one in mid-air during 
the Civil War are very common. Almost any 
medium-good collection of war relics has sev- 
eral of these bullets. Three or more bullets 
in a bunch are not uncommon. When one 
considers the millions of bullets that have 
been fired in this war, the mathematical 
chances of the above occurring is at least 
liable enough to put the story in the prob- 
able list. 'Tis far from improbable. Yet, as 
the city editor is wont to say, “’Tis interest- 
ing, if true.’ 


Concerning a new small bore game rifle, I 
would suggest a trifle smaller bore than the 
present .22 caliber rim fire cartridges. How 
would a .20 caliber cartridge, center fire, 
made with cheap folded head shell and half 
metal patched bullet of about 40 grains 
weight, at about 1,600 foot seconds velocity, 
do? The bullet could be a modified spitzer. 
The accuracy and trajectory would, I think, 


be greatly improved. The cartridges should 
cost not over 50c per 100 and we cranks could 
have lots of shooting at a small price. Smoke- 
less powder should be used, of course. What 
is your verdict on the case?—J. H. Wehrend, 
Okotoko, Alberta, Canada. 

Answer.—There is no question but that 
such a cartridge as you describe would do 
fine work in its class. The objections would 
be: The bore would be even more difficult 
to keep clean than is that of the present .22 
calibers, The central fire cartridges could 
not be sold at the price you mentidn. The 
metal patched bullet would not be necessary, 
as a somewhat-tempered lead bullet would 
answer. However, if we had it, it would 
certainly shoot well and give much pleasure 
to the users.—Editor. 





ERRATA, 


In our March number in answer to a query 
from J. C. Sayles, we stated that a Lyman 
peep and aperture front sight made a fine 
combination for quick shooting on the .22 
Winchester automatic rifle. We neglected to 
state that the Marble flexible rear sight could 
also be used satisfactorily in this combina- 
tion. Also King’s triple bead front sight 
works nicely on this arm in connection with 
the Marble or Lyman rear. 


In our February number we are sorry to 
say that a similar omission occurred in our 
Query Department. In reconimending asight 
for Clarence Aikens’ Colt S. A. Frontier re- 


volver we should have stated that the Sheard 
gold bead front sight also works satisfacto- 
‘ rily on this gun, 


























TRADE MARK REG; US. PAT. CFF 


Bait Rods 5 oz. Fly Casting Rods Trolling Rods 

Surf Rods 5 oz. Bait Casting Rods Telescopic Rods 

Bass Rods Adjustable Telescopic Rods Underbrush Rods 
Lake Rods Pocket and Bag Rods Bait Casting Rods 
Trout Rods Tarpon and Tuna Rods Fly Casting Rods 

“ Muskie” Rods Rocky Mountain Rods All Around Rods 
Stream Rods “Still Fishing” Rods “Rough Going” Rods 


Are you going to stick around home when they are “ breaking” all over the lake? and 
the old pals are bringing in strings of beauties every night from the favorite holes in brook 
or river? Go out after them old man and GET YOURS. War time nothing! You'll 
grunt around all next winter if you don’t get out and take your usual vacation or your 
usual days off and come home with some fish. 


You need it—overwork and the strain of business have put you on the ragged edge. 
Get out in the open and have a real rest. Let the sing of the reel and the taste of “ good 
grub” and the smell of the woods drive the cobwebs out of your brain and the weari- 
ness out of your system. Old Ike Walton is the best doctor you ever had. Why don't 
you take his “Dope” ? It has always done you good in the past and it always will in 
the future. 


Go to your dealer and load up with a “joy” outfit 
—rods, reel, net, flies, creel—-anything you need. 


WRITE FOR THE FREE CATALOGUE 


and get full information about all the latest ‘‘ BRISTOL’ Rods 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 88 Horton Street, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Would you please tell me where I can get 
a Colt Frontier model pistol reblued? Also 
about the cost of same? . Several of the boys 
here have guns that need re-bluing and are 
anxious to know where they can have the 
work done.—H, J. Walsworth, Angora, Neb. 

Answer.—We believe the best place for 
you to get a Colt model pistol re-blued would 


be at the Colt factory, on account of it re- 
quiring a special kind of bluing which can 
not be done elsewhere as well as at the fac- 
tory. At least, we know ourselves of no 
one who would be as capable of doing this 
work as the people at the Colt factory.— 
Editor. 


Mushroom Revolver Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been noting 
the articles in this magazine lately con- 
cerning dum-dum bullets and what some 
say regarding revolver bullets mushrooming. 

I have had very good success with the 
.38 Smith & Wesson special bullets by plac- 
ing a strip of paper in the mold when cast- 
ing the bullet, as directed in the Ideal Hand 
Book. Taking the strip of paper, such as 
common writing paper or thinner, about 
3-16 inch wide, and opening the mold, place 
the strip across the mold so its lower edge 
comes just above the point of the bullet. 
When the lead is poured in, it flows around 
the paper, uniting at the tip just beyond the 
paper but leaving a slit through the bullet 
where the paper strip was, and extending 
up nearly to where the shell crimps over 
it. A little of the point of the bullet must 


be left intact to prevent the bullet opening 
out before it strikes. I have never had oc- 
easion to use these on game, but fired into 
two-inch soft pine plank the bullet goes 
through the first plank, making a hole at 
exit about the size of my finger, and will 
bore out a place in the next plank about the 
size of my thumb, seldom going clear 
through the second plank; it usually goes 
about one-half to two-thirds through, and 
the bullets after digging out are found to 
be mushroomed as perfectly as one could 
desire. I use two parts to sixteen parts 
lead and the regular charge of smokeless 
powder..I believe those of your readers 
who have had trouble with the killing 
power of the .38 Special will find this 
method a decided assistance. 
Oregon. M. C. HOWELL. 


Fancy Revolver Stocks 





Revolvers with mammoth ivory stocks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompaying 
photograph may prove of some interest to 
those readers of Outdoor Life ‘who are in- 
terested in fancy, yet practical, revolver 
stocks. The gun shown at top of picture 
is my .38 S. & W. military revolver, fitted 
with target front and regular service rear 
sights. The other is my .22 Bekeart model 
S. & W. Both are fitted with ivory stocks 
made from genuine mammoth ivory, and in- 
laid with the S. & W. gilt monogram. From 
the standpoint of beauty I have never seen 
their superior, and as far as service goes, 


mammoth ivory lacks the brittleness of ele- 
phant ivory and will stand more hard 
knocks even than wood. The stocks were 
made to my order by Mr. W. Norton of 2001 
Market St., San Francisco. He has on hand 
quite a supply of this ivory and his special- 
ty is making stocks to order to suit the 
most exacting crank, 

I have personally always disliked the 
“hump” on the regular S. & W. target 
stocks, as I prefer to grip a gun as high as 
possible and when holding in this manner 
the “hump” becomes an annoying feature. 
So I figured a way to improve the grip on 
my Bekeart model S. & W. by having the 
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stocks made as per the diagram shown here. 
You will note upon reference to photograph 
the pleasing results. I have now a grip 
more like the .28 S. & W. military, with 
plenty of ivory to fill the hand as well as 
adding a mighty pleasing appearance to this 
already beautiful little arm. 

I wish some of the brothers would let us 
hear more about their experiences with the 
.44 S. & W. military model when used for 
hard service. It looks to me like some 
gun. FRED B. HORNICK. 

Calif. 
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At Last It’s Here— 


the .250-3000 Savage— 
and it is the Last Word in Rifles 


¥Y... have been asking for it for a long time. But we 





wouldn’t hurry—we wanted to be absolutely sure that 

it was right—all right—right from butt-plate to muzzle 
—before we brought it out. It has been submitted to the 
greatest experts of the world—Lieutenant Whelen, Mr. Gilman, 
Mr. Askins, Mr. Crossman, Mr. Haines—and they’ve said it was 
right, rifle and cartridge, down to the last detail. 

The .250-3000 Savage has higher velocity (3,000 feet -per 
second) and flatter trajectory (mid-range height of 200-yard 
trajectory 3.3 inches) than any rifle made in this country. 

And it has match rifle accuracy (makes possible at 800 
yards) and tremendous stopping power—more than enough for 
any possible requirements of the American big-game hunter. 

The rimless cartridge is loaded with a soft nose, Spitzer 
point bullet—jacketed with copper to prevent metal fouling— 
and nitro-cellulose powder and non-mercurie primer to prevent 
erosion and insure long accuracy life. 

In details and finish the .250-3000 Savage is fully equal to 
the expensive European rifles, which it totally out-classes in 
accuracy, convenience and efficiency. It has the original Sav- 
age solid breech, hammerless six-shot repeating action, the only 
American action strong enough and safe enough for cartridges 
of the highest concentration. 

Takedown pattern, 22-inch tapered round hi-pressure steel 
barrel with integral front sight base, checked extra full pistol 
grip stock and forearm, checked trigger, and corrugated steel 
butt-plate. 

Weight, 7 lbs.; price, $30.00; cartridges, $42.00 per 1,000. 


Write us for particulars. 
SUPPLIED IN TAKE-DOWN PATTERN ONLY. 


€ 


Savage Arms Co , 283 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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Books For The Sportsman 


Amateur Rodmaking, by Perry D. Frazer; 
220 pages; illustrated with drawings; 75 
cents net; Outing Pub. Co., New York. 
Just the book for the anglers who desire 

to make their own rods. Contains history of 
rod making, with a discussion of various ma- 
terials used. Marks out each step the work- 
man should take, from selection of material 
to the last act in varnishing and making of 
case. There are many plain drawings, with- 
out which it would be almost impossible to 
follow directions, plain as they are. We 
most highly recommend this book. 





Fishing Tackle, by Perry D. Frazer; 141 
pages; illustrated with photographs and 
drawings; 75 cents net; Outing Pub. Co., 
New York. 

A simple little guide for the every-day 
angler. Opens with a chapter on the pleas- 
ures of making things, then proceeds with 
that delightful pre-season task, “Overhaul- 
ing the Tackle-box.” Gives the angler ad- 
vice regarding the selection of tackle and 
then explains how to use it. One of those 
new guide-books without which no angler’s 
tackle-box is complete. I know of no re- 
cent book on tackle so apt to answer those 
questions you are forever asking me as this. 





Practical Talks on Farm Engineering, by R. 
P. Clarkson, B.S.; 223 pages; illustrated; 
$1.00 net; Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York. 

The author of this volume has been for 
years consulting expert on engineering mat- 
ters of the Rural New Yorker. The book 


has been written in answer to questions of 
actual farmers about actual problems with 
which they have had to contend. His advice 
is of practical importance to all who live 
in the country, whether their farms are large 
or small, 





Automatic Pistol Shooting, by Walter Win- 
ans; 133 pages; $1.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 

This is the pistol of the future and the 
revolver has now to give place to it, just 
as the horse has to give place to the au- 
tomobile for traction purposes. Mr. Winans 
tells the reader all he requires to know, from 
the selection of a weapon to the fine points 
of trick shooting. It is a book that no one 
interested in any of the uses of the auto- 
matic pistol can afford to be without. 





Caravanning and Camping Out, by J. Har- 
ris Stone, F.L.S.; illustrated; 368 pages; 
$3.75 net; McBride, Nast & Co., New York. 
Dr. Gordon-Stables, R.N., the author of the 

famous books of adventure, was the first ad- 
vocate of this youngest offspring of the out- 
door movement, He traveled for forty years 
over Scotland and England, preferring van 
life to settled house life... Since then hun- 
dreds of caravanners have been exploring 
rural England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 
seeing at their leisure and in delightful qui- 
etude out-of-the way bits of country. In 
addition to practical considerations on build- 
ing a caravan and its fittings, the author 
has delightful chapters about gypsies and 
caravanning abroad. 


Trade Literature 


James L. Donaly, 137 Court St., Newark, 
N. J., has issued an attractive folder on his 
Redfin Baits and accessories that he will 
send to anglers and fishing tackle dealers 


free. 


We have received a copy of the new Ideal 
Hand Book, published by the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., 37 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
It is the standard work on reloading, and 
everyone who attempts to reload at all simp- 
ly must have a copy, which fortunately can 
be obtained for a couple of 2-cent stamps. 
This book goes into great detail in regard 
to all processes of reloading. 


‘“Marble’s Monthly Message,” published by 
the Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich., contains much of interest 


to the shooter and sportsman. One story 
alone in this publication is worth reading. 
It is “Life in the Woods Fifty Years Ago,” 
by W. L. Marble, inventor of many of the 
Marble specialties. This publication is sent 
free to sportsmen, 

The Brooks illustrated catalogue of all 
types of boats explains the Brooks system of 
supplying illustrated working plans to those 
who wish to furnish their own materials, or, 
second, plans plus certain materials may be 
obtained from the Brooks Manufacturing 
Company, 6803 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, the remaining necessary materials 
obtained from local dealers; third, plans plus 
all materials may be had, the complete boat 
shipped, knocked down, ready to put to- 
gether. 


New Sporting Accessories 


We show a photograph herewith of the 
new Baker single-barrel tran gun. Sim- 
plicity and strength of mechanism predomi- 
nates. The ejector mechanism is very sim- 
ple, consisting only of the kicker proper, 
actuated by a coil spring, and the trip. The 


es 


trigger and grip are set well forward, which 
makes the gun hang easily between the 


hands. This model is finished in three 
grades: Superba, Elite and Sterling, 12-gauge 
only; 30-inch barrel, weight 7-7% lbs.; 32- 


inch barrel, weight 7%-8 lbs.; also made in 


34-inch barrel. The prices of these three 
models are $75, $115 and $175 respectively. 





The Barbour Metal Boat Co., East St. 
Louis, IlL, is sending out some very interest- 
ing literature on their line of boats, includ- 
ing duck boats, detachable motor boats, life 
boats, fishing boats, yawls, skiffs, cruisers, 
rafts, houseboats, etc, 





We have received information to the ef 
fect that Marble’s auxiliary cartridges wi.| 
be supplied for the new .250-3000 Savage 
high-power to use the .25 Colt auto pist< | 
eartridges. This ammunition ,used with th: 
Marble auxiliary gives a penetration of si< 
pine boards at fifteen feet. 
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